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ORIGINAL COMMUNICATIONS. 





Anniversary Proceedings of the New-York 
State Agricultural Society, at Albany, Feb- 
ruary 12, 1834. 

It is with pleasure that we are enabled to lay 
before our readers the proceedings of the State 
Society. Great benefit has already resulted from 
the existence of the Society, both to this State 
and to the Union ; and we fondly hope and fully 
believe, that the happy effects of ite influence 
already experienced are but the prelude to those 
that shall be universally acknowledged as fur 
greater and still more benign. We invite es- 
pecial attention to the communication on drain- 
ing, and that on the cultivation of corn with 
our remarks. 

Jease Buel, President, took the chair. When 
the society was organised, pursuant to the or- 
der of business prescribed by the last annual 
meeting of the society, and the delegates from 
the different county societies appeared and pro- 
duced their credentials, new members were ad- 
mitted, and the minutes of the preceding meet- 
ing were read and approved. 

he Treasurer of the Society made the fol- 


lowing report : . 
Three life subscribers, each $50 - $150 00 


Four members, each $5 - - - - - 20 00 
Ninety-nine, each $1 - - - - - - 99 00 
Eleven, 2d year, $2each ---- 223 00 
One member, $4 - - - ------ 4 00 
One member, $3 - - - - - - - - 3 00 





$298 00 
Payments as follows : 
For mulberry seed - - - - - $26 00 
Priated proceedings, &c. 1832, 109 75 
0. do 1833, LOO OO 
Sundries - -.-------- 5 25 
—— 241 00 





Balance in Treasury - - - - - - - #57 00 
Errors excepted. 
Cuaries R. Wesster. 

Albany, February 12, 1534. 

The President announced that he had receiv- 
ed a communication from Dr. Hosack, which 
was read. 

Mr. Hickock, of Rensselaer county, one of the 
Executive Committee, made a communication 
to the society, which was read. 

On motion of Mr. Hickock, the following pre- 
amble and resolutions were agreed to, to wit: 

Whereas a# specimen number of an agricultu- 
ral paper, entitled the Cultivator, has been re- 
eently issued in this city, in a form and on 
terms which promise great public usefulness, 
and the proprietorship of the same having been 
offered to this society : Therefore, 

Resolved, That the offer be accepted, and 
that a committee of three be appointed to edit 
and m e the fiscal concerns of said paper, 
and that the said committee be required to re- 
port the receipts and expenditures of the said 
publication at the anniversary meetings of the 
society. ; 

Resolved, That the members of the society, 
and all persons willing to aid in the diffusion of 
useful knowledge, be respectfully invited to aid 


On motion of Mr. Bronson, of Jefferson 
county, 

Resolved, That Mr. Sudam, of Ulster, Mr. 
Haight, of Monroe, and Mr. Ruggles, of Lewis 
eounty, be a committee to prepare a petition to 
ibe presented to the Legislature, renewing the 
request for an appropriation for the establish- 
ment of an Agricultural school, and also for au 
appropriation of public moneys to be distributed 
to the several counties, to be awarded in agri- 
cultural premiums. 

Resolved, That Mr. Bronson, Mr. Walsh, of 
Rensselaer, Mr. Haight, Mr. Elmendorf, of 
Ulster, and Mr. Taylor, of Saratoga, be a com- 
mittee to recommend suitable persons for offi- 
cers of the society for the current year, and 
that they also recommend suitable persons for 
a committee of publication and to manage the 
fiscal concerns of the Cultivator. 

On motion of Mr. Willey, of Rensselaer, 

Resolved, ‘That the thanks of this society be 
presented to Mr. David Hosack and Judge H. 
Hickock, for the valuable communications 
which they have made io the society st this 
meeting, aud that said communications be pub- 
lished in the Cultivator. 

The society then adjourned until three o’clock 
to-morrow afternoon. 

February 13th, 1834. 

The Society met pursuant to adjournment. 

The President of the Society delivered his 
annual address. 

On motion of Mr. Lawrence, of Jefferson, 
Resolved, ‘That the petition to be presented 
to the Legislature be signed by the President 
and Secretary, in behalf of the Society. 

Mr. Hickock, from the executive committee, 
made the following report, and introduced the 
subjoined resolution, which was adopted by the 
Society. 

In consequence of the indisposition and ab- 
sence of the Corresponding Secretary, the Ex- 
ecutive Committee report as follows, in regard 
to the Cattle Fairs recommended to be held at 
New-York and Albany. 

That the committee, at an early day, commu- 
nicated to the municipal authorities of New- 
York and Albany the resolution of the Society, 
and requested to know whether any and what 
provision would be made for the accommodation 
of said fairs: ‘That the mayor of Albany 
promptly responded to the inquiry, and inform. 
ed the committee that adequate accommoda- 
tions would be provided by the common council: 
That the answer from New-York was not given 
till the 8th Nov., at which time it was consider- 
ed too late to give timely notice for the fairs to 
be held at the times designated: That a short 
notice was however given that the fair would 
be held at Albany, not on the 2d, as intended, 
but en the last Tuesday in October: That al- 
though the weather was inclement, the collec- 
tion of select animals, of choice breeds, is be- 
lieved to have been greater than any before 
witnessed in this State, or in the United States : 
That the result of the experiment was deemed 
so favorable, as to justify the managers in giv- 
ing notice that a second annual fair will be held 
at Albany on the first Wednesday and Thurs. 
day of October next. The committee are ad- 
vised that an Agricultural Society has been or- 
ganized in New-York, and that accommoda- 
tions will be provided for a fair at that place. 
The committee recommend that the following 








in the circulation of the Cultivator. _ {5/. 


‘seeds, and other products of huébandry, and of 
household labor, be held in the city of Albany 
on the fires Wednesday and Thuraday of Octo- 
ber next, and one in the city of New-York on 
the fourth Wednesday and Thursday of the 
same month. 

On motion of Mr. Hiekoek, 

Resolved, That the constitution be amended 
in relation te the annual meetings of the Soci- 
ety, and that hereafter the annual meetings be 
held on the Thursday after the first ‘Tuesday of 
February. 

* On motion of Mr. Walsh, it was unanimously 
Resolved, That our President justly merits 
the united thanks of thia society, for his un- 
eeasing and highly meritorious services in 
aiding the cause of the farmer, by judiciously 
and warmly advocating the permanent objects 
of our state and eounty agricultural societies, 
and that a copy of the valuable address just de- 
livered be solicited for the press, together with 
the documents accompanying the same. 
On motion of Mr. Haight, 
Resolved, That the proceedings of this Soci- 
ety, together with the communications made at 
this meeting, and the address of the President, 
be printed in an extra sheet of the Cultivator. 
. On motion of Mr. Elmendorf, 
~ Resolved, That the members of this Society 
make it their special duty, and that the general 
jcommittee, and the officers and members of the 
several agricultural societies, be respectfully 
but urgently requested to make exertions in 
their respective counties, te obtain early sub- 
scriptions to the Cultivator, particularly among 
the class of farmers who do not at present pa- 
tronize an agricultural publication. 
On motion of Mr. Lawrence, 
Resolved, That the friends of agriculture, 
hortieulture, and household manufactures, in 
the several counties of this state in which soci- 
eties have not yet been organized, be again 
earnestly solicited to take the subjeet under 
their consideration. 
Mr. Bronson, from the committee appointed 
to recommend suitable persons for officers of 
the Society for the current year, and also a 
committee to conduct the Cultivator, made a 
report. 
Vhereupon the following persons were duly 
elected to the offices annexed to their respective 
names. : 
Jesse Buel, of Albany, President. Re 
Lewis F. Allen, of Erie county, 
Charles H. Hall, of New-York, 
Vincent Le Ray De Chaumont, 
of Jefferson, 
Earl Stimson, of Saratoga, 
John F. Bacon, of Albany, Recording Sec’y. 
Dr. J. P. Beekman, of Columbia, Correspond- 
ing Secretary. 
Charies R. Webster, of Albany, Treasuror. 
John Townsend, Albany, {er oft mem- 


Viee 
Presidents. 


Alex. Walsh, Rensselaer, > bers of the Exec- 
Horatio Hickock, “ utive Committee. 
Jesse Buel, 

J. P. Beekman, {commit of Publication. 
Jas. D. Wassen, 

The following gentlemen we 
general committee, viz. : 
Albany—William N. Sill, Caleb N. Bemer 
D. B. Slingerland. 

Allegany—James M‘Call, Philip Church. , 


‘pointed a 








Resolved, That a fair for the sale of live stock, 


resolution be adopted. 





Broome—Virgil Whitney, David C. Case. 


— 











— 
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Cuattaraugus—Staley N. Clark. 


Cayuga—Joseph L. Richardson, E. Manches. | 


ter, James Wood, Nathaniel Garrow. 

Chautauque—Abm. Johnson, Philo Orton. 

Chenango—Thomson Mead, Uri Tracy, John 
Latham. 

Clinton—Josiah Fisk. 

Columbia—John Murdock, Wm. B. Ludiow, 
Wm. H. Wilson. 

Cortland—Samuel G. Hathaway, Jesse Ives. 

Delaware—Jabez Bostwick, M. Keeler. 

Dutchess—T. V. W. Anthony, James Mabbit, 
David Hosack, James Grant. 

Frie—Peter B. Porter. 

Essex—Elkanah Watson, Henry H. Ross. 

Franklin—Luther Bradish. 

Genesee—Peter Patterson, Martin O. Coe, 
Shubael Dunham. 

Greene—Anthony I. Van Bergen, J. Adams. 

Herkimer—Wm. C. Crain, Frederick P. 
Bellinger, Daniel C. Henderson. 


Jefferson—Edm. Kirby, Egbert Ten Eyck, | 


W. A. Pierpont. 

Kings—Joseph Conselyea. 

Lewis—Danicl T. Buck, Isaac W. Bostwick, 
George Ruggles. 

Livingston—James S. Wadsworth, 
H. Fitzhugh. 

Madison—Matthew Pratt, Perry C. Childs, 
Sylvester Butcher, 

Monroe—W wm. Garbut, Wareham Whitney, 
Jesse Hawley. 

Montgomery—Dan. Morrel, Archibald M’'In- 
tyre, Samuel Jackson. 


Daniel 


New- York—S. Fleet, Dr. J. R. Rhinelander, ' 


Samuel Stevens, Jacobus Dyckman, Thomas 
Hogg, 
Murray. 

Niagara—Benjamin Barton. 


Oneida—George Drayton, Eli Savage, Gard- | 


ner Avery, Israel Stoddard, Ephraim Perkins. 

Onondaga—David Monroe, Jolin C. Brown, 
James Geddes, Dan. Bradley. 

Ontario—Robert C. Nicholas, 
Chapin, M. Fairchild. 

Orange—George D. Wickham, Jacob 5S. 
Waldron, Samuel S. Seward. 

Orleans—Abraham Cantine. 

Oswego—W illiam M. Cheever. 

Otsego—Abm. Roseboom, John Russell, Pas- 
eall Franchot, I. Hays. 

Putnam— 

Queens—Johin A. King. 

Rensselaer—Hen. Vandenburgh, Smith Ger- 
mon, Abm. Knickerbacker, Henry D. Groove. 

Richmond—Richard Crocheron. 

Rockland—Cornelius I. Blauvelt. 

Saratoga—Wm. Taylor, Philip Ll. Schuyler, 
John H. Steele. 

St. Lawrence—William Bacon, Theodosius 
O. Fowler. 

Schenectady—Wmm. A. 8. North 

Schoharie—William C. Bouck, Wm. Deitz. 

Seneca—Tompkins Delavan, EB. Woodworth. 

Steuben—Andrew P. Dickinson, W. Kernan. 

Suffolk—Selah B. Strong, Nicholl Fioyd. 

Sullivan—W m. Gillespie. 

Tiowa—David Williams, Cale) Baker. 

Tompkins—Nicoll Halsey, C. I. 
Benj. Jennings. 

Ulster—Abm. Johnson, Daniel Le Fever. 

Warren—Dudley Farlan, Wm. M‘Donald. 

Washington—Joha M‘Donald, Alex. Living- 
ston, Thomas N. Clarke. 

Wayne—George Barrell, — 


Thaddeus 


Adams. 





Westchester—Wm. Jay, Peter V. B. Living- :~ 


ston, Philemon Halstead. 


Yates—Thomas I. Nevins, Jas. P. Robinson. | 


The President presented to the Society a 
quarto agricultural volume of 640 pages, in the 
German language, with the following letter: 

Vienna, Austria, April 10, 1832. 

Sir,--I have the 
noble society, in addition to the last, an exem- 
plary of the 3d year of my journal for agricul- 
ture, forest matters and horticulture, express- 
ing at the same time my humblest feelings of 
veneration. Cuaktes Earnest Mayer. 


Io the 


President, &c 


| speaks volumes to the practical farmer. The 


Abraham Bell, Chas. Oakley, Gideon’ 
Lee, Alpheus Sherman, Wm, Shaw, James B. | 


Monell, |! 


honor of sending to your|| 





| On motion of Mr. Groove, of Rensselaer, 
| Resolved, That the Corresponding Secretary 
be directed to transmit to Mr. Mayer the thanks 
of the Society for the volume of his Journal of 

‘Agriculture, together with a copy of the publi- 
j cations of the Society. 

The Society then adjourned to meet again on 
the Thursday after the first Tuesday of Febru- 
ary next. Jesse BugEt, President. 

J. F. Bacon, Secretary. 


The following article, on under-draining, 


subject is one of great importance, and Mr. 
Delavan has conferred a favor on the agricultu- 
ral community in giving publicity to his suc. 
cessful and praise-worthy experiments. 
Ballston, Dec. 3d, 1333. 
To Jesse Buen, Esq. 

Pres't of N. ¥. State Agr. Society. 
Sir,—In reply to your letter of the 27th ult. 
jin which you ask me to state to you the result 

of my experience of the utility and expense of 
‘under-draining farm lands, | have to observe 
‘that itis a subject to which I have devoted 
jsome attention tor the few years during which 
I have had an interest ia agricultural pursuits, 
and my opinion of its great utility is confirmed 
iby every successive day ’s observation. 

| JThave applied under-draining to twenty dif- 
ferent fields, to the extent of more than 2,000 
\|rods, and coinpute the average cost at halfa 
dollar per rod. ‘The expense however is deter- 
lmined by the proximity of materials, and the 
feconomy with which the work is performed. 

I am convinced the operative farmer who 
{performs his own labor, can effect similar ina- 
l|provements considerably less than [ have 
stated. 

In some instances the state of my lands re- 
quired an expenditure of at least twenty dol. 
jjlars per acre in draining. In such cases the 
iproduction was coarse, unwholesome grasses, 
lof little value, and tillage was quite out of the 
jquestion. ‘I'wenty dollars per acre was the 
jextent of the value of the land; whereas, after 
||being effectually drained and cultivated, these 
‘lands have produced Indian corn, oats, wheat 
jand clover, in great luxuriance, paying an in- 
j;come on one hundred dollars the acre. 

F.very practical farmer is aware of the in- 
‘onvenience and disadvantage attending the 
‘eultivation of fields, the different parts of which 
jare so various as to preclude a uniform crop 
jand uniformity of cultivation. Draining is 
||the remedy for this. 
| As the improvement here treated of is of the 
i] 


jmost enduring nature, it would be unfair to 
*harge the expense attending it upon the pro- 
luct of asingle year. My belief is, that Ihave 
been fully remunerated by the increased pro- 
ljucts of three years in all cases ; and further, 
lin nearly every field I have, at the termination} 
jof the stone drains, durable supplies of water 
for animals, which, in my estimation, fully 
‘ompensate the whole expense incurred. 

Upon the whole, I know of no subject, con- 
veeted with agricultural improvement, of more 
importance than draining ; and if these facts ]} 

have detailed at your request should lead a 
|single individual to experiment on this subject, 
jt shall deem the hour occupied in the detail 
|fully compensated. I am, sir, very respectful- 
i|ly, your obedient servant, 


Henry W. Dexavan. 


| 


In a recent conversation with Mr. Stimson, 
* learned from him, that he never ploughs 
deeper than three inches until that portion of 
\|the soil becomes so rich by surface manuring 
jas to require a com-mixture of a more inert soil 
||to produce a healthy growth—his manure under- 
leoes a fermentation, before application to the 
‘soil, sufficient to reduce it to some degree of 
\fineness—he ploughs for corn but once, and 
carefully turns over the sod and the manure— 











D [Aprit, 








uses the eight rowed yellow corn, growing to 
the tip of the tassel, seven, eight, or nine feet 
high—plants at the distance of two feet eight 
inches both ways—puts more kernels in a hill 
than are required, and pulls up those that are 
feeble and sickly—Rev. H. Colman does not, 
(see New-York Farmer, vol. vi. p. 291) overra’e 
hiserops. Mr. Stimson, when applying long 
unrotted manure, uses an instrument to mark 
off his land, consisting of a piece of timber hav- 
ing three strong pegs in it with a handle to 
guide it, and drawn by a horse. These pegs 
mark the land at the distance of two feet eight 
inches. On both sides of each of these lines, 
made by the pegs, he turns a furrow; con- 
sequently le has his field in ridges of slight ele- 
vation, the centres of which are at the distance 
of two feet eight inches apart, and in the ridges 
is all his manure, lying between two surfaces of 
sods. Here the manure lies and ferments. 
With his instrument he marks off his land 
across or at right angles to these ridges, and 
thus makes intersections for his hills in squares 
of two leet eight inches. The ploughing and 
hoing of his corn is not toa depth to disturb the 
manure. For asucceeding crop he opens these 
ridges by reverse furrows, and thus without ad- 
ditional manure is enabled to bring the rich soil 
into contact with the young plants. 


Letter from Earl Stimson to Jesse Buel, dated 
Galway, 18th Dec. 1833. 

Dear Sin,—In reply to yours of the 23d No- 
vember, requesting some information in regard 
to the difference between good and bad farm- 
ing, | submit the following facts : 

When the land was first cleared in this town, 
being about forty-five years since, its timber 
consisted principally of beach, maple, elm, 
ash and baswood. ‘The soil produced good 
crops of all kinds; but the farmers neglecting 
to save and apply their manure, the conse- 
quence was, that their crops decreased, and in 
about twenty-five years the land would not 
produce more than one half as much, on an 
average, as when it was first cleared, and this 
half cost them more labor than when they got 
double the quantity of grain or grass. 

The land I now till, at first would not pro- 
duce on an average, more than fifteen or twen- 
ty bushels of corn, ten or fifteen bushels of 
wheat, barley or rye, and from half a ton to 
one ton of hay per acre. I commenced making, 
saving and applying my manure in the most 
economical way on the surface, and ploughing 
shallow ; and in ten or twelve years I found I 
had brought it back to its original state of fer- 
tility. My practice has been to turn over the 
sod in the fall or spring, spread eight or ten 
tons of barn-yard manure on an acre, and then 
plant with corn; and to follow the corn with 
barley aud grass seede, putting three pounds 
clover and four of timothy seed on an acre; then 
let it lay two years to grass: then to go 
over with the same rotation of crops; and my 
third rotation was first wheat, second corn, 
third barley to seed down with, applying about 
the same quantity of manure every time I turn- 
ed over the sod. In this way, in the course of 
twenty years, I got some of my fields to yield 
from eighty to one hundred bushels of corn, 
thirty-five to forty bushels of wheat, fifty to 
sixty bushels of barley, and from two and a 
half to three and a half tons of hay per acre, 
and with less labor, except in harvesting, than 
when I did not raise only about one-third or 
one-quarter as much. I know from my own 
experience, that it does not cost one-half, if 
more than one-third as much, to raisea bushel 
of grain by good husbandry, as it dues by bad 
management. 

The farmers have much improved their 
farms in this town since our state agricultural 
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society was organized, and of course their{ 
crops have increased in proportion. J have no| 
dowbt that the money which was appropriated 
by the state to encourage agriculture, has in- 
creased the wealth of this county more THAN 
TWENTY PER CENT. 4 YEAR since, yet there 
seems to be a want of enterprise with our farm- 
ers in promoting their true interest. 

he-erops in this town were generally good 
the last season, except corn, which, owing to 
the unusually wet and cold season, did not 
yield more than one-third or one-half a usual 
crop. I planted a field of four acres, which 
was in my highest state of cultivation. Oc- 
cupied as a pasture I turned over the sod about 
the first of June, and planted it two feet eight 
inches apart, with eight-rowed yellow corn. 
When the stalks were fit to cut, [had the cu- 
riosity to ascertain the weight of the corn and 
stalks on an acre, and found that I had 38,000 
Ibs. and 26,000 ears of corn. ‘This was the 
heaviest growth I think that I ever raised, and 
I have no doubt that there was 150 to 160 bush- 
els corn when fit to crib. Respectfully yours, 


Eart Srimson. 
J. Buer, Esq. 
(To be continued.) 


To the Farmers of the State of New-York. 
[For the New-York Farmer and American 
Gardener's Magazine. | 

GentLemeNn,—You must have noticed that 
when two men ride on one horse, one must 
ride behind! It was established by that Being 
who created the world, that the producer or 
agriculturist should of right ride before, and 
hold the reins of the common horse. And such 
was evidently the condition of the producer 
and consumer in the early ages of the world 

As these companions were compelled to travel 

together, they enjoyed for a time the order cf 





ourselves, until we become acquainted with 
|Sheir weakness ; and this can only be done 
by associating with them, where we shall 
soon find that their talents are diminished by 
comparison ; and your confidence will be in- 
lcreased by a discovery of your strength. 

This is not all that is to be accomplished by 
association. Your neighbors have made your 
laws and governed you, only because you have 
‘not placed before your eyes common objects 
\of action ; and when you have had them, you 
have not been united in the manner by which 
those objects might be obtained ; and therefore 
they have divided you and ruled you. 

In order that you may be united, you must 
meet and associate one with another. You 
must form yourselves into a society, and enjoy 
a mutual interchange of thoughts and opin- 
ions. You certainly can unite in mutually aid- 
ing each other by a communication of the re- 
sults of your experience in farming ; and union 
of sentiment and opinion in one thing will 
naturally pave the way for union in many 
things ; and the effect of union in your agricu 
tural pursuits will not fail to make you sensi- 
ble of the importance of union in the business 
of vindicating your rights. We are well aware 
that our brethren of the field and mechanic’s 
shop are extremely averse to the business of so- 
ciety makers in general; for they have often 
been to the community, and especially to the 
farmers, like dry sponges: they have taken up 
and absorbed your treasures, and from them 
nothing could afterwards be squeezed. But 
still, you must know that the formation of so- 
cieties is the only way in which you can act in 
concert, and make your influence to be felt. 

But we call upon you to unite with your 
brethren in different parts of the state, and form 
societies, a8 the only way in which you can re- 
move evils under which you now suffer, and 
which now press heavily upon you, and which, 
without energetic and united action, your chil- 





nature; byt when both stopped to rest in the 


lren must painfully deplore in years to come. 





early and dark ages, the consumer seized the 
reina and mounted before, and the producer has 
been compelled to ride behind ever since 
Now, this state of things ought not to be; and 
a state of peace and order will never exist or 
earth, while it continues. A majority of men 
never can be content, while the principles of 
Eternal Justice are violated to their immediate 
injury. 

We now call upon you to begin the reinedy : 
¢o attempt a cure for an evil which has long af. 
flicted your whole body ; and to remove a ‘ur- 
den which has long oppressed you. Many of 
your brother farmers and producers say to you 
that the remedy is easy, and will do injustice 
to noone. It is plain, and may be seen by you 
all. It is only unitedly to say, we will govern 
ourselves, and not be governed; we will ride 
before on the common horse, or we will trave! 
in company no longer! We will say to those 
who are neither producers nor manufacturers. 
God created men to work six portions of time 
out of the seven of his active existence ; and that 
when he was not in want of so many, or much, 
of the fruits of labor, as at present, God placed 
him in the garden of this world, not to study 
politics nor metaphysics, but to be an agricul- 
turist. We will say to the rest of mankind, 
that while we follow the order which God has 
established, we are not to be looked into the 
shade, or ruled over by those who have aban 
doned it! 
class on which all other classes of ¢itizens are 
dependant for clothing and bread, are not any 
longer to be ruled by the dependant ones. It 
is not for want of intelligence among the farm- 
ers, but for want of confidence in the know. 
ledge which they have; a confidence which 
cau alone be obtained by associating with thei: 
fellows, and participating in the business of de- 
It is n known fact, that a man lost 


neglected. 


in the wilderness and a long time addicted to}|court-houses, your offices, your churches, ove 
solitude, will flee from every man that approach-||colleges and academies, over which we 


es him! 


We are about to tell you that that|/cheerfully bestow for the good of the whole. 


your lands, and rendered productive your other 
sources of revenue. 
liberative assemblies, that they find themselves}|our labor, have also erected and adorned your 


{s it no evil to have a large portion of the truits 
of your labor disposed of to foster the pride and 
increase the luxuries of a part of community, 
who are themselves neither producers nor 
nantfacturers, and who with you feel little of 
the common sympathies of lite ; and with whom 
you ean hardly be permitted to share in the so- 
ciabilities of life, and who, when you meet them, 
think it no small condescension on their part, 
to “nod on you!” Ts it no evil to have many 
hundreds of thousands of dollars of your hard 
earnings disposed of yearly, by men, a majority 
of whom have had little or no share in the 
sweat and tuil that have earned it; and among 
whom your voice, or that of the laborer, cannot 
be heard, or if heard at all, is hushed to silence 
by ridicule ? 

"Yes, gentlemen, brethren, companions in toil 
und suffering, we call upon you to form socie- 
ties and act unitedly, and make your voice to 
ve heard and your influence to be felt! not for 
the purpose of oppressing any individual on 
earth, or doing injustice to any class of com- 
munity; for surely it cannot be injustice to 
withhold a part of that revenue, most of which 
.s the fruit of our toil! 

You are now petitioning, humbly petitioning 
your legislature to grant you a little portion, 
merely a remnant of that which you have placed 
in their hands, to educate your sons, and as- 
sist your daughters in the labors which they 


You are virtually saying to your Senators, 
Legislators, a principal part of whom are com- 
posed of lawyers, merchants, and professional 
men—Gentlemen, we have built your public 
works ; our bread and clothing, toil and cash, 
have completed your canals, added value to 


Our toil, and the fruit of 
public edifices, your halls of legislation, your 


save 





to give us back a litt]2 to assist us in our toil? 
We are more encouraged to do this, as your 
governor has condescendingly said that by 
teeding the animal that labors in the field he 
will do more work, and “ benefit every other 
class”! This must surely be true, if it is any 
benefit to the man that labors in the mental and 
intellectual field, or in the shop or office, to have 
bread and clothing! Ah, farmers, had you a 
due proportion of members in your legislative 
halls, or could those who are there feel any 
confidence in your united support, they would 
before this have spoken with an authority that 
would have brought to your immediate benefit 
a large portion of that revenue which is the 
fruit of your toi]; and you would have had an 
institution—yea, more than one—in progress, 
that would have elevated the character of that 
profession in which it is your duty and pleasure 
to labor ; andin which your sons would be in 
a course of education to prepare them to render 
their labor more than doubly effective to in- 
crease the productions of the earth, and to pre- 
pare them, after they are produced, for the 





most pleasant and profitable use—where they 
would be educated so that their influence might 
be felt where influence is desirable ! 

We invite you to unite in agricultural socie- 
ties for other purposes more immediately con- 
nected with your employment in life. Nature 
is not yet half explored; nor one half her ca- 
pabilities brought to contribute to your com- 
fort or happiness. Yes, farmers, it is true that 
more than one half of the power of the state 
of New-York is yet unused, and a large propor- 
tion of it remains so only for want of practical 
and scientific knowledge how to use it to ad- 
vantage. The formation of a society is the 
only way in which the whole community of 
the state may be benefitted by the superior 
knowledge of the few. It is bycoming togeth- 
+r and seeing the great improvements in hus- 
bandry, and the adaptation to use of the differ- 
ent improvements, that allcan be effectually 
benefitted bythem ; and it is by coming togeth- 
*r and conversing on the best methods of culti- 
vating the earth, and adapting particular grains 
to particular soils, and ascertaining the most 
valuable seeds, that the knowledge of the few 
can become universal among you. Publica- 
‘ions may do much; but they can do but a 
small part of what is desirable to be done in 
chis respect. Many subjects of valuable in- 
formation cannot be so placed on paper as to 
be profitable to you all; and what is wanted 
cannot be known, to those who might be dis- 
dosed to unite, without such personal inter- 
views as may be had in societies such as those 
which have been formed in your counties, and 
in which we invite you to take a part. gy £5 
We are sure also that by the existence of so- 
cieties such as have been formed in this state, 
where due notice will be taken of every valu- 
able diseovery made by its members, and due 
publicity will be given toall the improvements 
that may be made, great encouragement 
will be given to the enterprise of farmers and 
mechanics to develope the powers of nature, 
and to bring to light and useful application her 
hidden resources of wealth, and means of hap- 
py living. 

And what must greatly add to this spirit 
of enterprise, will be the cubstonsial reward that 
may be bestowed by the societies on those 
who make discoveri¢s in the arts, by which 
the toil of the farmer is diminished, and the 
amount of the productions of the earth is in- 
creased. How much may yet be done by the 
discovery of the application of steam power to 
the purpose of threshing, ploughing, and per- 
forming other labors, which now occupy much 
time and strength, no man can tell! Yet such 
things are on the eve of developement, with 
many others, that will soon f:cilitate the pro- 
gress of the agriculturist in the aequisition of 
wealth and happiness. And ‘no one can tell 
what new seeds may be introduced from some 

art of the world, which will double the popu- 

















makes us imugine that others are superior to||—will you be pleased, at our humble request, 


It is this prineiple of our nature, that||given you and your class a paramount ecatvell 


ation of the state, when proper encourage, 

















things. 


How little did Landgrave Smith, of Sulli-|| 
van’s Island, near Charleston, in South Caroli-|/and published by agricultural societies, cannot 
na, imagine that when he obtained a bag of} fail greatly to aid the farmer in causing the 
seed rice from a captain sailing from Mada-j/earth to yield an abundance, where little now 
gascar for England, driven into that port by|’is gathered, and especially to make the scathed 


stress of weather in about 1693, that he was 
adding thousands of happy intelligent tnmor- 
tals to the Carolinas, and giving a staple com- 


modity for. trade to a nation,—yet he did it!), 


And how little did Sir Walter Raleigh, who in- 
troduced a bag of potatoes into Ireland, ima- 
gine that he was adding millions to the popu- 


lation of the British empire, and opening mil.) 
lions of joyful eyes to contemplate the bounties|| 


of creation. And yet, for the want of agricul- 
tural societies, a century passed away after it 
had been introduced, before the value of this 
root was known; and even now it is but just 
beginning to become genera! in France and 
Switzerland. Yea, had such societies then 
existed to give proper encouragement to such 
deeds, who can tell how many more discoveries 
of a similar kind would long before this have 
added to the numbers, alleviated the miseries, 
and incteased the happiness of mankind? You 
cannot tell, gentlemen, how much may be yet 
done to abridge your toils or increase your 
wealth, by giving such encouragement as will 
be given by such societies, if you sustain them, 
to those discoveries of the resources of nature 
as will be made by the industrious and enter- 


ment shall be given to the discoverers of such |ground was greatly enriched, and that the suc- 
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jceeding crops were abundant. 
Such experiments, which will be encouraged 


and barren fields that now yield nothing but 
the heath of the desert, pour forth treasures to 
\fill their granaries ! E. F. W. 
Lansingburgh, 10th Feb., 1834, 


Plan of am Apiary or Bee-house, by means of 
which the honey and war can be taken 
without destroying the Bees. By G. [For 
| the New-York Farmer. ] 

First,—Erect a building of wood, of di- 
‘mensions according to the extent you may 
wish to avail yourself of the labor of bees. 
\A frame building of 7 feet square, and 7 
feet high to the eaves, will contain 90 hives 
of the dimensions after mentioned. The 
front should face the south or south-east. 
'The sides of the house within should be 
shelved with stout plauk, well supported by 
‘uprights and cross pieces, to hold the hives. 
The lower shelf may be about a foot from 
tthe floor, and tie others about 14 inches 
apart. A tier of shelves is to be placed in 
‘the middle of the house, at the same dis- 
tances from each other; this arrangement 





prising among you. Itis but recently that the 
writer of this article, on a little journey, called 
ata place where flax was dressed by water} 
power. for market. 
in one day for use, with the help of 2 machine-| 
ry that would cost but a small sum. What) 
were his feelings when he remembered that, 
beside a small stream of water, he had spent! 
many ten days in doing that which a feeble| 
man may now do in one day, with the aid of 
a power then beside him, which he knew not| 
how to use! A few days after he saw the farm-| 
er threshing out his grain by horse power: from 
100 to 160 bushels of grain could be beaten 
out inaday. Ah, he well remembered that a 
few years ago, he had risen early and toiled 
late to thresh out from 7 to 10 bushels ina 
day! 

A farmer also said to the writer: “I was 
told last year, that to sow good house ashes 
on my wheat in the fall as it came out of the 
ground would add much to the growth. | 
sowed about five bushels on a part of a field, 
and have vo doubt that for that same five bush- 
els of ashes I have ten bushels of good wheat!” 
Such small hints have been of vast impor- 
tance in every branch of agriculture. ‘The 
writer of this also has raised a large crop of 
common potatoes, and a large crop of turnips, 
on the same spot of worn out land,in the same 
season. ‘The potatoes were planted the 15th 
of April, and dug and carried to market about 
the 20th of July; and the turnips were sown 
immediately after. A plentiful supply of plas- 
ter was put on the potatoes, and two coats of 
ashes on the turnips—one when they were 


sown, and the other svon after they were up.|| 


‘The potatoes sold in the field before they were 
dug from the earth for fourteen dollars, and it 
was believed by good judges that more than 
sixty bushels of turnips were gathered at the 
second harvest. ‘This was done without any 
extraordinary effurt, and with very little ex- 
pense, on half an acre of ground. 

The writeralso tried the following experiment, 
as he believes with most perfect success. Ona 
parcel of worn-out ground he planted Indian 
corn, and by the aid of plaster and ashes, raised 
a tolerable crop; as soon as the earliest of the 
corn was ripe, and while the greater part of 
the stalks were yet green, he gathered the corn, 
and with the plough and some additional la- 
bor he turned the stalks completely under the 
furrows. He has been informed that the suc- 


‘There he saw that one} 
man would easily prepare from 60 to 100 lbs.| 


will leave two feet gangway between the 
shelves for the convenience of passing be- 
‘tween the hives. ‘There must of course be 
‘a door to each gangway, if the shelves are 
contigued from the front to the rear of the 
house. 

Secondly,—The hives must be made as 
near as may be of 12 inches square, and 12 
inches high outside; it being found that a 
hive of these dimensions, well filled, is suffi- 
cient to support an ordinary swarm of bees 
ithrough the winter. The hives should have 
ja bottom board to fit close, but it need not be 
nailed fast ; each hive must have two open- 
jings at bottom, exactly opposite each other, 3 
‘inches wide, and } inch high ; these openings 
are furnished with shutters of tin or thin wood, 
moveable in a groove, in order to close them 
iwhen the hives are to be removed. On the 
‘opposite side of each hive should be inserted 
ia pane of glass, covered with a shutter, to 
enable you to see, on raising the shutter, 
\that the hivesare full. For the greater con- 
venience of opening and shutting the aper- 
jtures into the hives, they should be made of| 
ja slit of tin long enough to reach from the 
aperture, when closed, to the outside of the 
hive. In the front of the house there must 
be openings to correspond with the front 
‘hives within, and on the outside there should 
[be placed a small shelf to each aperture for 
lthe bees to alight on. 
| You may begin to stock your house in the 
'winter with old hives, placing a new hive of 
jthe above dimensions in front of the old one, 
jand in the spring the bees, after filling up 
ithe old comb, will fall to work in the new 
hive. As soon as you perceive this, you 
|may drive the bees from the old hive by 
jstriking on it, or by injecting the smoke 
\of tobacco, and take it away ; or take it away 
‘and set it down in front of the house, invert 
it and take off the bottom board—before 
inight, the bees will have all left it and gone 
‘into the new hive. When the new hive is 
filled, close the apertures, draw it back and 
piace another in front; open the communi- 
ication, and they will in like manner fill this 
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your shelves are full. In the fall you may 
take up as many as you find there are ne 
bees in, leaving however sufficient honey to 
support the stock through the winter. 

In order to derive the greatest possible 
advantage from their bees, some people take 
away in the spring all the old comb and 
honey that the bees have left unconsumed. 
But this should not be done until you are 
well assured that the bees can get their living 
from the early spring flowers. This can 
only be done, however, but by those persons 
the bees will not sting, or by protecting the 
hands and face from their attacks. 

G. 





Cultivation of Tares and Swedish Turnips. 
By 8S. Hawes. ‘To the Editor of the 
New-York Farmer. 

Mr. Fieet,—Having grown during the 
past season some tares and Swedish turnips, 
fuvorite crops with English farmers, I ven- 
ture to send you some account of the culture 
and produce of buth. About an acre of land 
in good condition, not having been recently 
cropped, was ploughed once, harrowed, and 
then sown with three bushels of spring 
tares and half a bushel of oats on the lst of 
May last. I had not the seed early enough, 
or the tares should have been sown by the 
middle of April. 

‘They grew most vigorously, and by the 
end of June were in flower, producing quite 
as much herbage as I ever saw them produce 
in England—indeed abundant; more than 
twice as much as any clover I had growing at 
the same time. From the time they were 
in flower they were cut as wanted, and given 
to horses, cattle, and pigs, all which ate them 
readily. Yet I did not think the stock did 
se well upon them as in England, possibly 
from the mode of their growth, which, 
either owing to the soil or climate, was dif- 
ferent to what I had before seen. These 
went on growing freely after the pods were 
formed, though, commonly, when pods are 
formed, the whole strength of the plant is 
directed to perfect the seed, and the stalks 
soon cease to grow. They grew till the 
first week in September, when all were cut 
dewn, cured, and stacked. The haum or 
straw was abundant, and is excellent food 
for sheep. The seed a poor crop, as from 
half an acre I had only five bushels, which, 
even allowing for. much waste by fowls whilst 
growing, was too little, as half an acre ought 
to produce at least fifteen bushels. I intend 
to sow an acre with them this spring, and 
hope they may yield better. 

For Swedish turnips I had five acres of 
land, a good sandy loam, ploughed and har- 
rowed repeatedly tll clean, then manured 
with about twelve good two-horse loads of 
half rotten manure per acre, which was 
ploughed in, and the turnips sown at differ- 
ent times, from the 15th of June to the 6th 
of July. 

The seed was drilled on the flat surface 

22 inches from row to row, and on the 6th 

of July we began to hoe out those drilled 

the 15th of June. But those drilled on the 
6th of July we began to hoe on the 20th, 
being only 14 days from the time of sowing. 

In England I do not recollect any fit for the 

hoe in less than three weeks ; but here ve- 

getation is more rapid, both of turnips and 
weeds. In hoeing they were left about ten 
or twelve inches from plant to plant in the 
rows. They were hoed again in twelve 








cess of the experiment was complete, that the 


hive. You thus continue to supply hives till 
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The greatest reliance, however, is in a 
time. vigorous and healthy growth. ‘They are ac- 

The plants soon covered the ground, the|/cordingly set out in good soil, and regularly 
tops meeting, and the crop was an excellent||pruned or shortened every season in order 
one, equal to any I ever had in England.||to give the bearing wood greater vigor. It 
Part of the ground, which was low and not/|iis found that when thus cut down they are 
well drained, produced large turnips, but|/not so liable to the yellows. No plant ex- 
not so sound or sweet as those grown on||cept the vine bears to have its wood short- 
high ground in the same field. ened or pruned more than the peach. 

The whole were pulled early in Novem-|| Young trees that have been standing in the 
ber and thrown in heaps, then the tops were||nursery two or three years, without ever 
cut off and thrown to cattle, the turnips cart-/|having been transplanted, are apt to have 
ed home and thrown into piles about 6 or 7|/their growth arrested when removed, and 
feet wide at the bottom, and gradually com-j||are in consequence more liable to the yel- 
ing to a point, which was about 5 feet from||lows. Young apple trees, particularly New- 
the ground. Mould a foot thick was thrown! |town pippins, if allowed to grow from seed, 
over them, leaving at every 8 or 10 feet a |and remain after inoculation three or four 


small hole to allow the warm moist vapor to||years in the nursery, stand two or three) 
escape, which always arises from the slight ||years almost stationary when removed into 
fermentation that takes place. No straw the orchard. All nursery plants should be 
was used. The piles have been opened as transplanted once or twice before they are| 
oan ae for im Te a 1s per an||sold, “ = have a large —S om 
Oo oor and some litter for the time, and we |near the stock. eo oS 
have lost none. Fifteen or sixteen Joads|| March, 1834. 

were put into an old ice-house for a few || — —— 
weeks, but the stock did not eat thém so rea-|| Arerementitious Matter of Plants. By A. 
dily as those which came out of the piles. || {For the New-York Farmer and Ameri- 
I doubt whether any cellar will keep roots); can Gardener's Magazine. ] 

so well or so sweet as earth alone. The | Mr. Fixet,—Considerable excitement 
eee jiuantity and!|appears to be produced of late among your 
q 7? pt | correspondents on the subject of the “ Ex. 
the number of loads, yet there must have! -rementitious Matter of Plants.” Some de- 
been more than three thousand bushels.) .Jare that the doctrine of the existence .of 
Cattle from the first were extremely fond) /..crementitious matter is totally at variance 
of them; a lot of native wethers were a) with all their notions of vegetable economy ; 























for the plant in question, and no longer. 
When any of those substances which con- 
stitute the food of that plant cease to exist 
in the requisite proportions, the plant lan- 
guishes. ‘This failure on the part of the 
plant may either arise from a dearth of some 
particular parts of the food, or from some 
of the parts existing in too large a propor- 
tion. But the proportions in which the dif- 
ferent principles exist, may, after the failure 
of this plant, be proper for the vigorous 
growth of some other plant different in its 
nature, and, on applying another plant, we 
find, as was anticipated, that it thrives well. 
We continue it, and it languishes, after a 
time, like the first, and probably from the 
same cause. We then remove this plant 
and substitute the first, and we find that it 
grows equally well as on its first introduc- 
tion before. From this, then, we would 
conclude that the last plant had left the con- 
stituent principles of the food in such pro- 
portions as its vigorous growth required ; or 
that, by the decay of vegetables, or the in- 
troduction of manures, the causes of its 
failure before were now removed. 

That the two plants ceased to grow, after 
being kept on the land a certain length of 
time, from their having deposited in the soil 
a poisonous or “unfriendly” matter, I think 
to be a theory somewhat difficult to defend. 
I grant that the different species of plants 
take up from the soil the principles which 
compose their food, without regard to pro- 
portion on the moment of taking up: the 














long time in learning to eat them, but at)| 
Jength did well upon them. My own South. '! 
down ewes having been fed on them, had|| 
abundance of milk in January, and thus my) 
early lambs will go to grass in good condi-| 
tion. Pigs, old and young, are fond of them, || 
and they need no cooking. In England|| 
many store pigs are kept on scraps and bits|) 
of Swedish turnips left by cattle. i 

Of the expense I can give no account, nor} 
have I much faith in such accounts general-|| 
ly. The preparation of the ground, and the|| 
sowing, were interrupted by repeated rains,|| 
so in pulling them up the men were repeat-|| 
edly stopped by frost, and had to get them| 
secured as they best could. The culture of 








tares is nothing, but hoeing turnips is ex- 
pensive, yet more and better food is yielded) 
by turnips than by any other crop on this) 
loam. On strong soils mangold wurzel| 
would be a better crop, as such soils seldom|| 
grow good turnips; but beet, to do well,| 
should be sown in May, and is very liable to| 
be hurt by early frost. Swedish turnips are) 
not injured by even severe frosts, if used| 
quickly after; but freezing and thawing will, 
spoil them. Yours respectfully, 

S. Hawes. 

Albany, March 11, 1834. 





Cultivation of Peach Trees. By R. T. U. 
[For the New-York Farmer. } 

Mr. Eprror,—At page 70 of your last 
number is an article on the culture of the 
peach, in which the writer recommends tar. 
In my intercourse with those who have 
reared mere peach trees than I have, I learn 
that the application of tar alone is injurious. 
In New-Jersey they mix three parts of tal- 
lew with one of tar. This mixture put 
about the stock and roots just below the sur- 
face of the ground prevents the parent of the 
peach-worm from depositing its eggs, and 


others, while they admit the existence of 
such matter, deny its poisonous qualities, 
which, by the inventors and advocates of 
this new theory, are declared to be the cause, 
(at least, a part of the cause,) of the failure 
of crops, after being repeated on lands for 
a certain length of time. 

Now, I do not really perceive the necessi- 
ty for this new theory to explain the cause of 
the failure of crops; I think that the old 
system can be made to answer the purpose 
of explanation perfectly well, at least, as 
well as any other theory. 

When we analyze plants, we find that, with 
a few exceptions, they are all composed of 
the same constituents, and that the same is 
the fact with regard to all vegetable substan- 
ces; but that the great difference between 
the different species of plants is owing to 
the constituent parts existing in different 
proportions in the different species. The 
fair conclusion would then appear to be, 
that the food of all species of plants was 
precisely the same—made up of the same 
materials—only that the different plants par- 
took of this food, or of the constituent parts 
of this food, in different proportions. Taking 
this view of the subject, it is not a matter of 
much surprise to see plants, totally opposite 
in their natures, growing side by side, and 
receiving their nourishment from the same 
soil, although one be a deadly poison, and 
the other possessing properties of the most 
innocent character. If the different species 
of plants be all composed of the same parts, 
only in different proportions, it is fair to con- 
clude that each plant abstracts from the soil 
in which it grows the different principles 
which constitute its food in those propor- 
tions in which we find those principles to 
exist in the plant on analyzation; and fur. 
ther, that a plant will continue to grow in a 
soil so long as that soil continues to furnish 








dees not encrust the soil. 


those principles in the proportions necessary 


choice of principles and proportions is made 
afterwards, and those parts which are not 
elected by the plants are given off again to 
the soil. But, that the parts given off are 
poisonous, (they are certainly “ unfriendly,” 
or they would not be given off,) I cannot ad- 
mit, because the poison is formed within the 
plant, and must act as such on it in passing 
off, which is not the case. The plant ceases 
to grow from the parts remaining in the soil 
not being in the due proportions. The par- 
ticular food of the plant becomes “ exhaust- 
ed,” a very proper term, instead of the land 
being ‘“ poisoned” by what the plants have 
given off. 

It is stated that “it is to be supposed, that 
the effect of the excrementitious matter is 
counteracted by the roots of other kinds of 
plants, by chemical action taking place in 
the soil, and by numerous changes produced 
by frost, heat, rain, and air.” Now, the 
plants are constantly absorbing from the soil 
and giving back this excrementitious matter, 
and therefore this change in the nature of 
this matter must be immediate, or the plants 
would immediately die from again taking 
up this poison. Now, admitting that this 
change is immediate, this excrementitious 
matter never could act as a cause of the 
failure of the plant, however long it might 
be continued. Every fact yet witnessed 
seems to declare in favor of the old theory, 
or of the one which I have herein set forth. 
If the crop is not repeated too often, no evil 
consequences are shown; but when we re- 
peat it too long, or, in other words, when we 
claim its support from the soil after its food 
is all consumed, it fails. 

As regards the sweet and sour apple, the 
pear and the quince grafts, of R. M. W., the 
wonder of their all growing together is ex- 
‘plained by the fact of plants and trees ab- 
\sorbing the food without regard to proportion, 
jin a liquid mass, as above stated; and by 




















the fact of the food of all vegetable sub- 
stances being composed of the same princi- 
ples. The food in a liquid state finds admit- 
tance as readily to one species as another ; 
and, circulating from root to leaf, it yields 
the required proportions to the different 
branches, whether of the sweet or sour ap- 
ple, the pear, or the quince. If there were 
twenty different kinds grafted together, they 
all would grow equally well. The fact, which 
all are aware of, that different plants will 
grow together, is a sufficient reason for con- 
cluding that the food is imbibed regardless 
of proportion or parts from the soil, anda 
sufficient reason for inferring that one plant 
suffers no ill from the food of another. 

R. M. W.’s statement that a living plant 
derives nothing, save water, from the earth, 
must be incorrect, since many plants con- 
tain substances which neither water or at- 
mospheric air contain; and if he be cor- 
rect, the question is, where do these sub- 
stances come from? ‘That they do not de- 
posite any thing in the soil is an assertion 
which ought to be reconsidered. His state- 
ment, too, that ice and snow are said to con- 
tain no caloric, is contrary to all known 
facts respecting those bodies, as he will per- 
ceive by consulting any modern writer on 
those subjects. “As the subject,” he says, 
‘“‘is worthy of minute inquiry,” and he hopes 
it “will receive it through the medium of 
the Farmer,” I have taken the liberty to 
say this much upon it. “ B.” also will find 
no difficulty in answering his question re- 
specting the apple tree of the “ curious gar- 
dener.” 

As regards “‘ getting into deep water” on 
these subjects, I think we need apprehend 
little danger so long as we adhere to facts. 
I would recommend, as a faithful buoy to R. 
M. W.., if he wishes to escape any such dis. 
aster, any good author on Chemistry or 
Natural Philosophy. 

Yours, with great respect, A. 

Brovklyn, March, 1834. 





Gypsum— The Food of Plants. By R. M. 
W. [For the New-York Farmer and 
American Gardener’s Magazine. | 

Mr. Friexrtr,—I apprehend Mr. Buel is 
mistaken in his views, page 140, Vol. VI. of 
the Farmer. With regard to the operation 
of gypsum, I am aware that Sir H. Davy 
contends that gypsum is a component part 
of clover, and that Mr. Buel and others con- 
tend that starch, gluten, animal matter, and 
lime, are the constituents of wheat ; but sure- 
ly we should not infer that these constituents 
are derived from any peculiarities in their 
food. We find by analysis that the poppy 
contains opium, lettuce a narcotic juice, the 
wild turnip and horse radish an acid principle, 
and so to infinity. We find every vegetable 
containing some constituent peculiar to it- 
self; but it would be absurd to suppose that 
these constituents exist ready formed in the 
soil; they are evidently the product of the 
evaporative powers of the different plants. 

I take carbonic acid gas to be the only food 

of plants. This gas may be partially dis. 

solved in water, and taken in by the roots ; 
but the food is principally taken in by the 
capillary vessels above ground. : 
The idea of burying gypsum appears to 
me erroneous. The food of plants is the 
result of fermentation. The carbonic prin. 
ciple during fermentation is dissolved in oxy- 
gen. The soil being heavier than the gas, 
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this food ascends to the surface, but being 
heavier than atmospheric air will not be apt 
to ascend it. If it finds gypsum at the sur- 
face, it will retain this food by its affinity for 
carbonic acid gas till the capiljary vessels of 
the plants can take it in and assimilate it. 
Why the broad leaved plants derive more 
benefit from gypsum than narrow leaved ? 
Obviously because they have more capillary 
vessels ; for instance, clover and corn will 
derive much benefit, while timothy and flax 
will derive little. Gypsum has no agency in 
promoting fermentation, and as this gas can 
only be afforded by fermentation, I car. see 
no good reason for burying in the earth. If 
it has a propensity to retain or attract it in 
the neighborhood of the capillary vessels, it 
may obviously be a powerful agent in fertili- 
zation. R. M. W. 
Potter, March 15, 1834. 


Remarks.—We think R. M. W. is cor- 
rect in supposing that very little is to be in- 
ferred respecting the specific food of plants 
from the present aids of chemistry ; but. in 
reference to the soil displacing the food of 
vegetation by its greater weight, we are of 
opinion that he conveys incorrect ideas, One 
great benefit of stirring the soil undoubtedly 
arises from its being rendered lighter, or ra- 
ther more porous, admitting much greater 
quantities of air. Carbonic acid gas being 
heavier than atmospheric air, it will descend, 
and thus bring itself, which R. M. W. consi- 
ders the only food of plants, into more imme- 
diate contact with the spongioles, and with 
the moisture of the soil. The longer the 
ground remains unploughed it settles, fills the 
pores, and consequently displaces and ren- 
ders comparatively useless the carbonic acid 
gas. ‘To derive the greatest benefit, there- 
fore, we must, so far as practical ‘husbandry 
can accomplish it, endeavor to have it settle 
into the soil, and not to rise above the sur- 
face. As far as our acquaintance extends 
with authors, we are inclined to think that 
the nourishment which plants derive from 
the air and carbonic acid gas that exist in 
such large quantities in the soil, is very 
greatly underrated. When we remember 
that the air existing in water is indispensable 
for the respiration of fish, and that they will 


prived of its air, we should conclude that the 
air in the soil is of equally great importance 
to inost plants. 
run over and stand on a soil, the air will rise 
in bubbles; and if the water remains any 
time, the roots soon decay, and the plants 
die. So also, after a violent or long rain, it 
Is necessary to stir the ground soon after in 
order to let in the air. From this source 
Van Helmont’s willow undoubtedly derived 
much of its food. Had he put the roots of 
his plant in an air tight vessel, and then 


venture to say he would not have recorded 
such a wonderful growth.—{Ep. } 





Diary of a Young Gardener. By L. T. 
[For the New-York Farmer and American 
Gardener’s Magazine. ] 

Mr. Eprror,—I take the liberty to 
transcribe the following from my diary for 
your Magazine, not that it contains any 
thing really worth publishing, but that it 
may induce others to adopt the practice of 
keeping a diary of culture. 1 make a few 
promiscuous selections. 








Oct. 1, 1832.—Set out strawberries, prin- 


soon die if put in water that has been de.|| 


When water is allowed to 


forced and kept the air out of the soil, we! 





\cipally young roots, in clayey soil mixed with 
black vegetable mould. 

Oct. 10—Gathered Isabella grapes, which 
were far from being fully ripe. 

Oct. 15 and 16—Transplanted parsley ; 
set out more strawberries. Quite a severe 
frost on the morning of the 16th, 

Oct. 18—After a frosty night took the 
plants in pots from the open air into the cel- 
lar. ‘They were watered profusely ; in con- 
sequence, the petioles of leaf stalks, in four 
or five days, had grown unnaturally long, 
and had become much blanched, the gerani- 
ums particularly. No injury from frost. 

Oct. 26—This morning was severely cold 
—ice more than half an inch thick, Green- 
‘house plants remaining out of doors became 
frozen. Before the sun was up took them 
linto the cellar and watered very moderately. 
‘Received but very slight injury. 
| Dec. 21—Put out the tulips which had 
leven frozen several times, in a bed manured 
with cow dung; the bulbs set in very shal- 
Most all grew and flowered well. 








low. 


Jan. 1, 1833—Transplanted a few lilacs ; 
ibuds very much expanded ; succeeded. 
| March 15—To-day transplanted lilacs, and 
iplanted English beans, Vicia faba, in boxes. 
April 10—Peas, radishes, English beane, 
were up several days ago ; radishes sooner 
than either of the others. 
| Planted potatoes, cut to one eye, dug a 
‘trench, put in cow dung, covered very slight- 
ily, and left the soil from the trenches be- 
tween the rows. 
| Put fig trees in the open ground. Roses, 
igeraniums, oranges, &c. have been out for 
i|more than a week. 
| April 12—Planted four rows of Tuscaro- 
ira corn, two manured with cow dung, and 
‘two with unfermented bone dust. 
‘the corn was scratched up by the neighbors’ 
ihens. 
| April 16—Planted five rows of potatoes 
lwith bone manure, uvfermented, and three 
‘rows with coal ashes and bone manure. 
April 19—Sowed white mulberry in drills 
jand broad cast; find the green-house plants 
to suffer by open exposure, apparently more 
‘from being in the sun than from the cold. 
‘Nerium oleander not injured. 
| April 26—Corn up. 
May 3—Sowed in drills white mulberry ; 
jup about May 17. 
May 8—Sowed yellow locusts in drills, 
110 to 15 hours after having poured boiling 
iwateron them. Up May 17; about a thon- 
sandth part of the seed vegetated. 
| May 25—The foliage of the black walnut 
jis of a yellowish green ; that of the hickory 
‘nut tree deep dark green; of the Juglans 
‘regia, or Madeira nut, of a color between 
them. Such facts are important to land- 
‘scape painters. 
May 31 to June 6—Planted citron melons 
in a dry shady situation, all of which failed 
in coming to maturity. : 
| June 10—The pinks in pots have flower- 
jing much more sparingly than those in the 
ground. If allowed to flower fully and ri- 
pen their seeds, will they flower less next 
year! , 
| June 25 to July 30—Cuttings of figs that 
lwere put in pots in April, and kept ‘in the 
lopen air, begin to put out leaves rapidly. 
‘They gave no signs of growing until this 
\time. 
June 26—Although having carefully sowed 











|at different times from the Ist of May annu- 





Most of 
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al and biennial flower seeds, very few of them 
vegetated. I think it is the seedman’s fault. 

September—Derived no perceptible bene- 
fit from bone dust. I[t must be fermented 
before using it to see its effects the first 
season. 





Suggestions relative to Farmers’ Work for 
April. By the Eprror. — 





We are under the impression that it would 
be policy for farmers to sow and plant as, 
largely of the marketable crops, as they 
would have done had not those public mea- 
sures been taken which have been so disas- 
trous in their overthrow of confidence or 
credit. We hardly conceive it possible that 
Congress will adjourn without adopting some 
plan that will give to confidence its nantes d 
and thus remove the weight from the elastic | 
spirit of this young and rising nation. If] 
law once more assumes its appropriate influ.| 
ence and its healthful tone, before the ener- 
gies of the people become sensibly enerva- 
ted, life and vigor will again pervade the} 
whole system ; the rivulets that every where 
vein our country wil! be free from their icy 
fetters, and again sweil the streams of pros- 
perity and wealth, carrying down to the} 
cities of the sea the abundant and full-priced 
harvests. But should derangement stalk 
abroad over the land until mid-summer, then 
vain will be all hopes in a joyful harvest for 
this season. The condition of foreign na- 
tions is such that no material stimulus will 
be given to sales of American produce. Our 
chief dependence is on prosperity at home. 

PLovcnimc.—Various opinions are given 
in respect to the depth of ploughing. Asa 
general rule, we believe the most successful 
farmers plough no deeper than the soil, or 
rather the turf, extends. ‘This. soil is not 
generally more than two to four inches; 
consequently if the plough runs five or six 
inches deep, the soil, or fertilizing portion 
of the furrow must become so very much 
diffused that the plants, particularly when 
young, will not find sufficient nourishment. 
This being the case, it would seem that the 
direction so generally given to plough a 
sandy loam deep, should also depend on 
the depth of the manured portion of the 
soil. The best farmers of the present day 
direct the utmost pains to be taken to turn 
the sod so completely that it will all ferment. 
This is done most effectually by one plough- 
ing only, and some, to keep the sod from 
being in the least turned up by hoeing and 
ploughing the corn, pass a roller over, and 
then harrow the field before planting. On 
this subject see Mr. Stimson’s method, page 
98. 

Oxen.—It is very common, with even 
good: farmers, to keep their working oxen 
in very thin flesh. This is bad policy ; they 
cannot perform as much nor as heavy work ; 
are not so capable of being substitutes for 
horses, nor will they last as many years; 
are fatted for the butcher with greater ex- 
pense and in longer time. The extra ex- 
pense in keeping working oxen in good con. 
dition does not probably exceed in a whole 
season the additional work they could there- 
by do in one month. And when we consi- 


der that they consume less food in fatting, 
and can be moderately worked all the time 
they are preparing for the butcher, it will 
be seen that there is economy in keeping a 
good: portion of flesh always on them. Many 








people are under the impression that oxen 
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lin flesh cannot move as fast, nor undergo as| 
much fatigue as they can when they are not! 
much more tian skin and bones. This is} 
true with oxen that are well fed and wnac-| 
customed to labor; but not otherwise, as! 
many farmers can testify, and as correct, 
reasoning would conclude. 

Corn.—In communications from farmers) 
we find that some varieties of corn will|| 
lyield five pecks of shelled from two bushels 
of ears, and others but little, if any, more 
than four pecks. This seems to depend very 
much on the smallness of the cob. In plant- 








lJose my patience, and I own it too, 
When things are censured, not as false, but true. 
Somebody. 


Principles of Vegetable Economy. By. R. 
M. W. [For the New-York Farmer and 
American Gardener’s Magazine. ] 

Mr. Fuexr,—l am aware that my ideas 
of vegetable economy are at variance with 
the received opinions of many; but still I 
think them correct, and as they have been the 
result of much observation and consideration, 
I shall adhere to them until some better system 
can be pointed out to my comprehension. 
The main dogma of my creed on this subject 





ing corn, it is recommended to put six to 


healthy spears. See page 98 and 109. 

To prevent birds and fowls from scratch. 
ing up the corn, the seed is covered with tar 
and wooed ashes; and various other methods 
are adopted, but none that we are acquaint- 
ed with have any decided advantages. 

Sxrvirss Oars.—This kind of oats be- 
gins to be considerably cultivated. As yet} 
the seed commands a pretty high price, vet 
it is advisable, for every farmer who can, to 
procure at least a few quarts. 

Firsu-cotorrp CrLover.—It would be 
well for farmers to furnish themselves with 
a few pounds, or even a few ounces of this 
seed, in order to test its merits. It may be 
of great benefit. See page 10. 

Borrs 1x Horsres.—This is the season in 
which these worms are injurious to horses, | 
Horses that have their food frequently sea- 
soned with salt are said to be less liable to 
injury from them. Since botts seem to be 
fond.of sweet liquids, it may be an advisable 
precaution to administer molasses with their 
food. 

Tue Cuoinest Mutnerry.—We should 
advise every farmer to obtain at least one of 
the Morus multicaulis. It will not cost more 
than fifty cents; and by taking cuttings, or 
by laying, he may next spring have some ten 
or twenty plants. 

Grarre Vines.—Let that farmer who has 
not a good grape vine about his house, mount 
his horse and go a journey of some 10, 50, 
or 100 miles, to obtain an Isabella, Catawba, 
or some other choice native vine. It should 
make a farmer blush, in these days, to be 
compelled to say he has no vine to sit under. 
{t implies that he is slow in availing himself 
of the proffered blessings of Providence— 
that he cannot think much of adding to the 
comforts and pleasures of his wife and chil- 














|dren. 

| Grass Sreps.—It is very probable that 
ithe farmers of this country, in confining their 
lattention exclusively to clover and timothy, 
ido not realize as much hay and pasture as 
ithey would from a greater variety sown in 
ithe same field. In England the quantity 
‘sown to the acre for mowing is ten pounds of 
lred clover, two of white do., two of yellow 
Ido., and one bushel of annual rye grass. For 
pasture, four of red clover, six of white do., 
four of yellow do., and one bushel of pe- 
rennial rye grass. In this country grass seed 
is generally sown not later than the 15th of 
April. 

Youne Turkies.—No kind of domestic 
fowl seil better than fine turkies; and yet 
comparatively few are raised in proportion 
to the numbers hatched. It is recommend. 


eight kernels in a hill, and then to pull up at|!in oxygen! 
the first hoeing all but four of the most|/combustibles, when we say they are burnt, I 
conceive they are merely dissolved in oxygen, 


is, that combustion is a mere solution of matter 
Thus, all wood, coal, and other 


and thus converted into carbonic acid gas, or 
the food of plants—are taken in, while in this 
state, by the capillary vessels of vegetables, 
lassimilated, and become a great part of their 
isubstance. 

Again,—that all animal or vegetable mat- 
ter, when undergoing the putrid fermentation, 
are dissolving in oxygen. In this process, and 
in combustion, the oxygen combines with the 
carbonic principle, forms carbonic acid gas, 
the proper and only food of plants. 

This gas is abundant in the-atmosphere, 
and that vegetables that are supplied with an 
abundance of food, which they absorb, and 
thereby purify the atmosphere, supplying it 
iwith oxygen gas for the use of animals, while 
they remove the carbonic acid gas, whieh is 
improper for animal respiration. The putrid 
fermentation (the only one farmers are inte- 
rested in) is therefore a mere solution in oxy- 
gen, and should always be promoted in the 
earth, or in contact with some absorbent, to 
absorb and retain this food of plants. ‘That 
gypsum and lime act merely by attracting 





themselves of the nature of food to vegetables. 
[t therefore would follow, that lime and gyp- 
sum should be applied on the surface, and | 
believe two bushels of either is as good as 200 
to the acre. Derhaps | may be mistaken in 
these views, and if so, the Farmer will be 
open I hope to a refutation of the errors. 
R. M. W. 
Potter, March 15, 1834. 


Cultivation of the Peach. By R. H. B. [For 
the New-York Farmer and American Gar- 
dener’s Magazine. | 

The few remarks of mine on the cultiva- 
uon of the Peach Tree, and which appear- 
ed in your number for January, were given 
as the result of many years’ attention, while 
exclusively engaged in that way in the south 
ern part of Virginia. No theory was desired 
to be established. 

When it is said that the destruction of the 
tree was supposed to be produced by the de- 
predations of a worm on the bark of the root, 
[intended only to say what was the prevailing 
opinion in that section of the United States, 
and this scemed to me to be confirmed by the 
results in some thousands of trials! and | 
may add, that I scarcely recollect ever to have 
lost a peach tree in which there was not a 
numerous brood of these worms found under 
the bark of the tree just where it touches the 
earth. 

I would by no means undertake to say that 
the plan recommended by your Ridgefield eor- 
respondent might net prove successful in pre- 





ed to keep them from wet, and to feed them 
on homony and chopped onions. See page 13. 








venting the deposite of the egg, and of cours: 


and retaining this food in the neighborhood of 
the capillary vessels, and afford nothing of 
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es, em . a ae 
the producuon of the worm ; but not having; 
seen it tested, I cannot advise its employment,| 
and I cannot help thinking it far more labori-| 
ous than cutting them out. My gardener and| 
nurseryman was seldom more than 5 or 6) 
days employed in taking them out, and he had} 
to operate on 3 or 400 trees. 

In speaking of the culture of the peach,| 
nothing was said of raising young trees at the; 
South: this is all important, as not one stone) 
in a hundred will produce a fruit resembling the! 
original, especially if this latter has been inocu-| 
lated or grafted ; this should never be omitted] 
when good fruit is desired : the time, Septem-| 
ber. Inoculate 200 trees in June or July, and| 
you will be fortunate if you preserve 50. In} 
September 19 out of 20 will take. 

Peach trees should not be set deep in the) 
earth; and always apply a bushel or two of] 
sand about the root ofeach tree. The ground| 
should never be manured from the stable. If| 
the land is very poor, let some good mould from 
the ditches, or hill sides, &c. be applied. 
Manure ruins the flavor of the fruit, and causes 
it to rot prematurely. ‘The land for cherries, 
and pears, and I might add apples, cannot! 
well be too rich, but it is otherwise with the; 
peach. The largest and finest peaches I ever 
saw (the heath and yellow Canada) were raised) 
on a soil that would not have produced more 
than 10 or 12 bushels of corn tothe acre. | 
have nothing to add to what was formerly said 
of pruning this fruit-tree, but would earnestly 
repeat not to spare the knife, and provide as) 
much young wood as possible for the next) 
year’s supply. Give the fruit all the light 
and air their situation will admit of. 

If you think the above worth a place in the! 
N. Y. Farmer and American Gardener’s Ma- 
gazine, you are at liberty so to apply it. 

Very respectfully, R. H. B. 

Washington City, March 16, 1834. 
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Forcing Asparagus. By Evwarp Sayres.| 
[For the New-York Farmer and American 
Gardener’s Magazine. | 

Mr. Freet,—After visiting your mar-| 
ket at New-York, I am rather surprised at! 
the little attention paid to forcing that useful| 
vegetable the Asparagus, which [ deem une| 
of the first importance to the market garden. 
er. The mode of forcing being simple, and| 

the produce generally satisfactory, I trust a 

few practical remarks on the subject will be 

acceptable to some of your readers. 

As soon as the frost is out of the ground,| 
let a very moderate hot-bed be made, of any; 
convenient size, with hot horse manure ; the! 
frame being placed on it in the usual manner, | 
cover the bed three inches thick with earth, 
whereon the asparagus roots are to be| 
placed, taken from an old bed or nursery| 
rows three or four years old. The roots) 
will require no trimming, but merely placed as) 
thick as possible in the bed, so that the! 
crowns are not placed on one another. This| 
done, they are to be covered three inches! 
with light soil or tanner’s bark, when the: 
sashes may be closed to draw the heat ; but) 








care must be taken not to let the lights re-!| 


main on a day after the heat begins to rise, 
when six or eight inches more of light earth’ 
may be covered over the bed. The treat- 
ment is simply to give plenty of air in the) 
day, and moderately covering the frame at 
night ; to keep out the frost is sufficient. Af- 
ter the bed has been planted ten or twelve 
days, the roote will begin to vegetate, when 
a good watering is to be given every other 
day; and in three weeks after the time of 


| 


|subject with all that prescience and disinte- 
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planting, a good supply of asparagus will ap- 

pear, and continue, if properly managed from 

12 to 15 days. Evwarp Sayres. 
Hyde Park, March 25, 1834, 





Agriculture and Agricultural Associations. 
By A. W. [For the New-York Farmer 
and American Gardener’s Magazine. 
[The following article was written as an 

introduction to the constitution of the Rensse- 

laer County Agricultural Society; but, in 
the expectation that the Legislature would 
deem the claims of Agriculture nearly as 
important, and nearly as an appropriate ob- 
iect of legislation, as the sustaining of party 
usages and influence, and would take up the 


rested patriotism which should be characte- 
ristic of legislators, the completion and print- 
ing of the constitution was delayed, with a 
view of rendering the Society’s operations 
co-operative with the agency of the State. 
Sheuld nothing be done this session, we hope 
it will not be in consequence of any indiffe- 
rence on the part of those who are expected 
to press and urge the subject until its impor- 
tance is fully seen, and adequate measures 
adopted.—Eb. ] 

“ Agriculture, the mother of all arts, and the basis of all 
national prosperity.” 

Of all employments, by which man pro- 
cures subsistence, the most ancient, the most 
honorable, and the most pleasing and inde- 


justly be considered the steward of nature. 
The earth is his storehouse—all its produc- 
tions are his treasure—his labor is the key 
which unlocks them, and all mankind receive 
their food from his hand. At his cemmand 
the richest dainties cover his table, and he 
eats them with a relish sweetened by his 
labor. 

But agriculture is not only like all other 
human arts, susceptible of endless progressive 
improvements, but is infinitely more so than 
any other, or than all others. When we 
compare the two extremes of good and bad 
husbandry, exhibited by different cultivators 
of the earth, we can almost be led to exclaim 
with the poet, 

“ Man differs more from man than man from beast." 
In one instance, we see the land rather dis. 
graced than improved by cultivation ; we see 
the wild beauties of nature destroyed or dis- 
figured without any adequate compensation 
by art—buildings exhibiting the insignia of 
ruin, and threatening desolation—and _ani- 
mals dragging their miserable thread of ex- 
istence, as if merely to show how far nature 
could be degenerated. In another instance, 
we sce industry without skill, just supplying 
the wants of life, but no more. A third exhi- 
bits all the iunumerable and indescribable 
beauties of nature, gathered in rich profusion 
from every climate, and improved by all the 
efforts of art,—whatever can charm the eye, 
please the palate, or insure health,—and al) 
\changing, in such variety, with every season. 





| No earthly inducement can be stronger 
than is offered by these considerations, to 
jimprove in the art and science of agricul- 
iture ; and in no other way can this improve- 
ment be so easily and rapidly effected, as by 
the joint and associated efforts of spirited 
and -nterprising individuals, Expenses and 
obstacles, which would scarcely be met and 
overcome by individuals, will become trifling 
\when divided among tnany; and each one 
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of benefit, but that stock will be at least 
doubled by the efforts of laudable emulation. 

To produce so desirable an effect is the 
object of the Rensselaer Agricultural Se- 
ciety—to collect valuable information by 
printed and written documents, and by per- 
sonal intercourse and observation from cvery 
source whence it can be found, and commu- 
nicate thut information to each member of 
the society, for the benefit of himself and of 
mankind in general, 

There can be but little doubt but that eve- 
ry acre of ground cultivated in our county, 
at least, taken collectively, can be made to 
produce double what it now produces, and 
that many articles may be introduced, per- 
haps more profitable than those now culti- 
vated, 

With all things in view, it is strongly to be 
hoped that no man in the county, who has 
any interest in the cultivation of land, will 
withhold his patronage, or grudge the little 
lime and expense necessary to become a 
member. 





Van Henmont’s Wittow: Mr. Fleet— 
Come let us reason about this excrementi- 
tious deposition of plants. 

Van Helmont tells us that he took a quantity 
jol earth, weighed it, and put it ina box and 
lcovered the box with sheet lead. In_ this 
‘earth he planted a willow which weighed 50 
lIbs., that he watered it with distilled water 
five years, at the end of which time it was 








pendent, isagriculture. The agriculturist may Wtaken out, weighed 169 Ibs., and the earth 


had lost only three ounces. Is it not rea- 
‘sonable to suppose that if the willow had de- 
posited any thing in the earth, the weight of 
the earth would have increased, not dimin- 
lished, How will you account for the loss of 
the three ounces? Again, whence the increase 
of 119 lbs. in the willow? Surely the distilled 
iwater could not furnish carbon, for this in- 
crease, _Is it not very possible that this tree 
derived its 119 lbs. increase from the atmos- 
phere? Is it not also possible that the water 
dissolved three ounces of carbon, which en- 
tered the roots with the distilled water, and 
went into the circulation? In no other way 
can | account for the loss of three ounces. 
When we consider that all matter, especially 
vegetable matter, is resolved into carbonic 
acid gas, and thrown into the air, it does not 
appear to me surprising that this food of 
plants should be taken in and assimilated ; 
but | can never believe that the plants yield 
any thing by their roots to the earth. 
Yours, R. M. W. 

February 15th, 1834. 

Remarks.—We do know that many plants 
\deposite in the ground matter from their roots, 
ifrom the fact that the strong odor of the roots 
remains after the plants are removed. It is 
not requisite that this excrementitious mat- 
ter should be distinct from all others, and 
in ponderable quantities sufficient to be de- 
tected by chemical analysis. However far 
advanced chemistry may be, we have very 
poor opinion of any present deductions from 
it when unsupported by, or in opposition to 
observed facts. It is a fact that some plants 
will not grow long in succession on the same 
soil, even by the application of those very 
substances, and in increased quantities too, 
which in the first instances yielded the 
plants abundance of wholesome food. When 


chemistry pronounces that neither ponderable 
nor imponderable substances are depositer, 
then we will believe that the roota do not de- 





|will not only be entitled to the entire stock 





posite excrementitioge matter. —[Ep.] 
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Fancy Pigeons—The Almond Tumbler. By 
D. F. A. [For the New-York Farmer. } 

Herewith I send you a drawing of the 
Almond Tumbler Pigeon. It was mentioned 
in your Farmer for last June, but it was er- 
roneously printed “ Almond Jamble,” and by 
this mistake rendered unintelligible, even to 
the fancy. This beautiful little bird deserves 
more attention than it received in the short 
notice alluded to, and it being a great favo- 
rite with pigeon fanciers, I have endeavored 
in engraving it to give some idea of its ap. 
pearance. The drawing was executed fron: 
the life, a splendid little specimen, imported 
with its hen, by a gentleman in this city, from 
London, in England, at a considerable price 
—somewhere about $25 the pair. Thei: 
plumage exceeds in elegance all of thei 
own tribe, but there are wild varieties tha 
possess a yet greater diversity of color. The 
Almond Tumbler derives its name from the 
prevailing color or ground (as it is technical- 
ly termed) of its feathers, which approach 
as near as possible to the color of the shell! 
of an almond, beautifully interspersed with 
black, white, some red, and a changeable 
green and purple : these colors should be dis- 
persed over all its plumage, it is then well 
broken, as it is termed, but this is difficult to 
obtain in the tail and flight feathers; too 
much white is also objectionable, very little 
being sufficient to impart a brilliancy and 
heighten its effect. ‘The name of Tumbler 
is given it from its performing that motion 
in the air while flying: they wiil rise to a 
great height, and a large flock will fly very 
close together, and as they are rising and 
descending will suddenly drop several yards 
in the air, as if shot, turning over backwards 
at the same time, then recovering their place 
in the flock or flight, will thus often repeat 
their mgeeere. They will continue long 
on the wihg, perhaps two or three hours at 
a stretch, and thus afford much amusement 
to the fancier. ‘This bird is the smallest of 
the pigeon tribe, and is of a very peculia: 
shape, being very broad chested, with a large 
round head, a beak small as 2 canary, a 
white ar pearl eye, and a fine curved neck. 
ere are some with feathers on the legs 
and feet, but these are little esteemed by 
the fancy. The rearing of these birds ie of 
some importance in London; societies for 
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|improving the breed are attended by men of 
ijconsequence, and prizes up to twenty guineas 
have been awarded to the best bird. ‘There 
ire other varieties of the Tumbler which 
are more common and of less value. They 
are of various colors, the Bearded Tumblers, 
is they are called, from a sprinkling of 
white feathers under the beak resembling 
a beard, are at present most in fashion as 
jyers. They are of an uniform color, exeept- 
ing the flight feathers, tail, and beard, as 
vefore mentioned; these must always be 
white, whatever may be the color of the 
rest of the feathers. Mr. H., corner of 
4roome and Forsyth streets, has a very hand- 
some flight of these bearded tumblers, as 
well as several other varieties, for which he 








1as fitted up apartments in the most conve- 
nient manner, and are well worth a visit 
from the naturalist or fancier. There is 
also another variety called the bald-pate 
tumblers, which are very good flyers, and 
may be procured in many places for 50 cents 
the pair. Tumblers give very little trouble ; 
they will eat any sort of grain or cern, but 
lo best on peas, with a little variety. The 
almonds, if good birds, will fetch a high price 
in the market, and will well repay the little 
trouble they give in the country. Conside- 
rable numbers are raised in the city, under 
all the inconvenience attending their con- 
finement and crowded apartments. Care 
should be taken by the new beginner to se- 
lect a stock answering to this description 
and this drawing, for ignorantly purchasing 
in the market may disappoint their expecta- 
‘ions, furnishing them with birds in couples 
mut not in pairs, and so defective in quality 
hat their progeny would be without value. 
Che safest way will be to apply for informa. 
ion to the society’s rooms, or a respectable 
fancier, who can direct the purchaser where 
to find the variety he may be in search of. 
D. F. A. 
81 Barclay st., New-York, 1834, 





Combustion. By R.M. W. [For the New. 
York Farmer and American Gardener’s 
Magazine. ] 


stances which have come under my observa. 


Mr. Firrtr,—l will mention some circum. | 
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Ist. We lay wood in the fire-place ; to 
\this we add some living coals of fire ; a stream 
of oxygen gas [atmospheric air containi 
oxygen] is immediately attracted to the mews 4 
and the wood is consumed or converted into 
carbonic acid gas, so of coal, whether mineral 
lor vegetable. 

| 2d. Take a candle, light it and set it on a 
| 





‘board, in a hogshead of still-house beer, in a 
istate of fermentation ; it will be instantly ex- 
tinguished, because the oxygen cannot ap- 
proach it, being kept at a distance by the car- 
bonic acid gas escaping from the beer. 

3d. Take a plate, put on it a little oil of tur- 
jpentine, ether, or oil of cloves, set it on fire, 
place it immediately within the hogshead, and 
ithe flame will be immediately extinguished, 
|for combustion cannot be supported a single 
instant without contact with oxygen gas. 
‘man immersed in the tub of working beer to 
the chin would be soon suffocated, as much 
so as he would be in a well which contained 
carbonic acid. In the putrid fermentation, 
joxygen first enters, or the water which con- 
stitutes the blood of animals, or the moisture of 
vegetables, is decomposed : hence the heat 
which uniformly attends decomposition.. 
| These, with many other observations, have 
jconvinced me of the indispensable agency of 
loxygen to all combustion or decomposition, 
‘and I submit it, like my former observations, 
for the consideration of your correspondents. 

March 15, 1834. R. M. W. 


P. S.—I would observe, that where flame 
appears, it is owing to the hydrogen—that 
oxygen, as in the case of charcoal, often con- 
jsumes without producing flame. Oxygen, 
\then, is elementary fire, and hydrogen the 
principle of flame. 








Suggestions relative to Florists’ Work for 
April and May. By the Eprror. 
Although the edible productions of the ve- 
getable kingdom are regarded as the sub. 
stantial bounties, and flowers as the smiles, 
of Providence, yet we cannot dispense with 
the latter. We should seek our bread in 
sorrowfulness were no flowers strewed in 
our path. Did we not meet the animated 
and cheering countenances of our fellow 
creatures, did we not see much in all our 
journeying through life, to remind us that 
more than Eden bowers await those who 
make their fellow creatures smile, how mise- 
rable should we be! How kind is Provi- 
dence! Though we may not have it in our 
power either te feed the hungry orto clothe 
the naked, yet we can all produce that effect 
on the countenances of others, that is eo 
lovely and beautiful, and so reciprocally 
hcheering to the heart. But alas! how many 
are they who despise this blessing ; and in- 
stead of laboring to diffuse smiles around 
them, cause sorrow to corrode the heart, 
and distress to disfigure the countenance. 
And how many there are, who, like our Fa. 
ther in Heaven, have abundance to feed and 
clothe, and to smile on others, and yet, alas! 
unlike Him, do neither. But let us all en- 
deavor to unite our efforis with those of loye- 
ly spring, to make all nature smile. This 
is peculiarly the province of the fair sex. 
Som.—As a general rule, flowers. require 
a sandy loam, made rich by fermented ma- 
aures, particularly by rotied leaves or vege- 


spaded and rendered as fine as:ponsible. > if 
the seeds are put in pots the soil shetld be 








tion, and have tended to strengthen my views 
respecting combustion. 





sifted. 








table mould. The gronnd sheuld be well* 
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requisite. 


‘ Toxu or Sow1ne.—From the latter part 
of April: to the first of June flower seeds 


afte put in the ground, 


seeds are small, should not exceed from one 


fourth to half an inch. 


apprehended, a board laid on the drill for 
two or three days will prevent the moisture 


from being evaporated. 


used for the same purpose. 


Puan oF AnrRANGEMENT.—Neatness, siin- 
plicity, and convenience, should be the cha- 


triangles. 


Adturia cirrhora 
Adonis estivalis 
Agrostemma eceli rosa 
bad githago 
‘ Agerntum mexicanum 
« latifoliam 
Althea ficifolia 
Alyssum minimum 
Ambrosia paniculata 
Amythystea crulea 
Amarantus caudatus 


- hypocondriacus 

— tricolor 
Anagalis indica 

9 cerulea 

Antirrhinum bipunctatum 

* triphyllum 

pe sparteum 

> versicolor 

“ picturo 


Anthericum annuum 
Anthemis valentina 


1. arabica 
Argemone mexicana 
aes albiflora 
. grandiflora 
° sulphurea 
Aster chinensis pleno 
“ alba 
= © jmearnata 
o o rubra 
“ ° obscura 
“ “ superba 
- tenella 
Athanasia annua — 
‘Balsamine hortensis 
” purpurea 
“ al 
= coccinea 
” variegata 


Brewallia elata 
ba alba 


= demissa 
Blamenbachia insignis 
Briza maxima 
Bidens diversifolia 
Cacalia coccinea 
Calendula stellata 

7 pluvialis 
Campanula specuium 
Cardiwspermum halicacabum 
Calceolaria pinnata 
Carthamus tinctorius 
Centaurea americana 

? ernpina 


- cyanus minor 
o croeodyllium 
bag moschata 

“ suavevlens 


~ Catananche lutea 


Claytonia perfoliata 
Ciatus guttatue 
Clarkia pulchella 
’ “ “ alba 
Collinsia graniflora 
“ verna 
Coliomen grandiflora 
« inearis 
Chrysanthemum coronarium 
“ “ alba 
tricolor 
um chrysanthum 


jeepers tinctorin = 
Celosia cristata 
’ ytea 


~-“- 


Cais lachryma 
Convolvolus minor 
“ mayor 


_Srruatrion.—Very few flowers 
the sun for any length of time. 
ceed better when in a slight shade the great- 
er part of the day, particularly when the 
heat is most intense. Light and pure air are 





require 
They suc- 


The depth, if the 


If dry weather is 


Flower 





pots are 





Spongy flowered adlusmia 

Pheasants eye 

Smooth leaved Agrous. 

Corn cockle 

Mexican ageratum 

Broad leaved ageratum 

Autwerp hollyhock 

Sweet alyssum 

Ambrosia 

Blue Amethyst 

Love lies bleeding 

Prince's feather 

Three colored 

Indian 

Blue flowered 

‘Two spotted 

Three leaved 

Branching 

Various colored 

Blue flowered 

Annual anthericum 

Purple stalked 

Arabian 

Mexican argemone 

White flowered 

Great flowered 

Sulphur colored 

Double purple China Aster 
“ white “ “ 


“ fleah “ “ 
“ red “ “ 
“ lilac “ s 


“ superb “ “ 
Slender 


Annual 
Double Baleam 
wi * purple 
“ “ white 
- * scarlet 
se ? variegated 
Upright 
White flowered 
Spreading 
Remarkable 


Great quaking grass 
Various leaved 
Scarlet cacalia 
Starry 

Small cape marigold 
Vennes looking glass 
Balloon vine 

Wing leaved 
Saffron flower 
American thistle 
Cyanus major 
Blue bottle 

Blush flowered 
Sweet Sultan 
Yellow “ 

“ flowered 
Small ” 
Spotted 
Beautiful clarkia 
White “ 

Great flowered 
Spring “ 
Great ad 
Linear 

Double yellow 

see white 
Three colored 
Yellow flowered 
Dyers weed 
Double red  coxcomb 

“. yellow “ 


Dwarf convotvolas. — 
Blue morning glory 


of 


—— 


accordit 


Proracation.—Every lady should know || 
how to propagate plants by layers, cuttings, 
divisions, and offsets. 
valuable plants are increased much more 
readily by these methods than by seeds. 


Douste Frowers.—Linneus calls these 
monsters, a term very inappropriate, to say 
the least of it, for such beautifal productions 
Most double flowering plants 
do not produce seed, consequently they are 
increased by other methods, 
pletely double they are, the more seeds they 
Double flowers are produced “by 
ifertilizing half-double varieties, by cutting 
jout the anthers, by fertilizing or crossing 
racteristics, particularly of small gardens. | with different colors, aud by single plants 
Ovals and other easy unstudied figures are '|set out among those nearly or quite double. 
preferable to squares, diamonds, hearts, and |The seeds of these are then sown, which 
The plants should be arranged || will probably produce some double flowers. 


|contain. 
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NEW-YORK F 


N.America W 
S. Europe Ss 


Levant F 
Britain P 
Mexico B 
Peru WwW 
Levant oO 
Spain , 
N. America G 
Siberia B 


E. Indies R 
Virginia DK 
E. Indies RY 


Nepal B 

“ B 
Spain Y 
Sicily YP 
Spain Y 
France gf 


B 
C. Good Hope ¥ 


S. Europe Y 
Barbary ) i 
Mexico Y 
“ w 
“ Y 
7 Su. 
China P 
“ Ww 
“ F 
oy R 
oe L 
“ Vv 


C. Good Hope B 
Barbary 7 
East Indies R 

ry P 


“ Ww 

“ Ss 

oo Vv 
Peru B 
“ w 


S. America B 
Monte V. Ww 
S. Europe 


Mexico Y 
N. Holland Y 
Barbary O 


C. Good Hope W 
S. Europe P 


India Ww 
Peru » { 
Egypt oO 
consi Pk 
Italy F 
Britain B 
Levant 4 
Persia P 
Levant ° 
Candia 


Y 
N. America W 
England y 


N. America L 
“ Ww 
Culombia B 
N. America R 
“ R 


Sicily Y 
S. Europes Ww 
Barbary Tri 
Spain 
Missouri Y 
Asia R 
E. Indies Y 
i) 


S. Enrope be 


ig to their height, so that the high 
ones do not conceal the others. 
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Many of the most 
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Crepis barbata 

Cucurbita aurantia 

Datura ceratocaulon 

Delphinium consolida 
“ 


rosea 
™ ayacis 
“ oe 


major 
Dianthus chinensis 
Dolichos lablab 

“ “ alba 
Dracocephalum canariense 
Eschscholizia californica 
Elshotsia cristata 
Echium violaceum 
Euphorbia variegata 
Fumaria glauca 
Gomphrene globosa 

° . alba 
Gilia capitata 
Galinsogea trilobata 
Gypsophila elegans 

sad viscosa 
Glancium pheenicium 

violaceum 
Helianthus annuus 

“ v. indicus 

Hibiscus trionum 

+ vesicarius 
Humea elegans 
Hyoscyamus pictus 

“ 


' agrestis 
Hieracium annuum Inteum 
53 - rubra 


Helinium mexicanum 
Iberis amara 
“ _umbellata 
Impatiens biflora 
sth noli me tangere 
° parviflora 
Ipomea coccinea 
“ 


lacunosa 
“ — quamoclit 
“ vy. alba 
26 nil 


“  hederacea 

** — hepaticifolia 

“  barbigera 
Knautia orientalis 
Kaulfussia amelloides 
Kochia scoparia 
Lopezia coronata 


Medicago uncinata 
““ intertexta 
- acute 
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clay street. 





VARIABLENESS OF FLoweRs.—Exposure, 
culture, soil, &c. have a tendency to vary 
the color and size of flowers. 


[Arrrr, 





In order to afford our readers the conve- 
nience of having a reference to the best 
flowe seeds sold by seedsmen of this coun- 
try, the following list has been prepared for 
us by Mr. Huxley, at the seedstore 81 Bar- 


The first column gives the bo- 
tanical names by which they are generally 


known by seedsmen and gardeners; the se- 


cond, the English, or common names; the 


third. height in feet; the fourth, the native 
country ; and the fifth, the color of the 


flowers. 


B. stands for blue, F. flesh, G. 


green, L. lilac, O. orange, P. purple, R. red, 
S. scarlet, V. variegated, W. white, Y. yel- 
low, D. R. dark red, R. Y. red and yellow, 


P. Y. purple and yellow. 


Parple eyed crepis 
Orange gourd 

Horn stalked 
Branching larkspur 
Double rose larkspur 
Rocket larkapur 
Tall rocket ~_ 
China pink 

Purple hyacinth bean 
White “ “ 

Balm of gilead 

Californian 

Crested 

Violet dowered 
Variegated euphorbia 
Golden fumaria 

Purple globe amaranthus 
White “ “ 
Blue flowering gilia 
Three lobed 

Elegant gypsophila 
Clammy 

Red horn poppy 

Violet flowered 

Tall sunflower 

Dwarf “ 

Bladder ketmia 

African hibiscus 

Ruse colored 


Yellow Hawkweed 

d “ 
Mexican 
White candytaft 
Purple * 
Two flowered 
Touch me not 
Small flowered 
Scarlet morning glory 
Starry Ipomea 
Crimson cypress vine 


White ” ‘ 
Blue Ipomea 

Ivy like 

Hepatica leaved 
Bearded 

Oriental 


Amellus like 
Summer cypress 
Coronet flowered 


racemosa Racemose 

Lathyrus odoratus striata Striped sweet pea 

“ = alba White “ ” 

“ . nigra Black “ s 

“ - purpurea Purple “ * 

“ “ rosea Red “ “ 

“ — magellenicus Lord Ansons =“ 

“  tingitanus Tangier * 

“  aphaca Yellow ’ 
Lotus tetragonolobus Winged - 
Lavatera trimestris Red lavatera 

“alba White “ 
Lupinus alba White Lupines 

" luteus Yellow 

e hirsntus Large blue “ 

‘i varius ee! 

“ pilosus Rose = 

_ bicolor Twoculor'd “ 
Lychnis leta Dwarf Lychnis 
Malope trifida Trifid 
Malva crispa Curled Mallow 
Martynia proboscidea Proboscis like , 

Caterpillars 


ee 


Mesembryanthemum crystallin. Ice plant 
* Mimosa pudica 


Sensitive plant 


1 
3 
. 


3 
2 
l 
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8 
3 
1 
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Italy yP 
East Indies Y 
S. America W 
Englaad B 
bed Ro 
Switzerland Pk 
BK 
China R 
Egypt P 
* Ww 
Canaries Pr 
California Y 
Siberia Pk 
Austria B 
Louisians , 
N. America Y 
E. Indies P 
“ W ‘ 
Colombia B 
Peru @) 
Crimea R 
Levant Ww 
England R 
Britain Y 
S. America y 
Italy y 
Africa Y 
N. So. Wales R 
S. Europe YP 
Hungary Y 
Britain Y 
o K 
Mexico 
ingland Ww 
S. Europe P 
N. America O 
Britain Y 
Siberia Y 
W. Indies Se 
N. America W 
E. Indies Cc 
. Ww 
S. Euro B 
N. hapaede B 
E. Indies P 
N. America P 
Levant R 
C. Good Hope B 
Greece G 
Mexico K 
. “ R 
Suro: St 
a w 
“ B 
“ . P 
“ R 
Cape Horn § Y 
Barbary &e 
England Y 
S. Eu 
“ ~~ WwW 
om 
ici 
8. Easope , 2 
= Ro 
b> a - 
‘0 
Barbary’: © P 
Syria Ww 
,, America B 
‘®. Europe. Y 
w- y 
“ y 
Greece Ww 
Brazil Pk 
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Nolana prostrata 

(Enothera purpurea 
~ grandiflora 
? odorata 


* rosea alba 
“ Lindleyana 
. tenella 
Papaver rheas 
aad fimbriatum 
“i rubro plenum 


Phaseolus multiflorus 


Polygonum orientale 
Reseda odorata 
“ — frutescens 


Rudbeckia amplexicaule 
Ricinus eommunia 
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Marvel of Peru 


“ sweet scented of Peru 2 


Balsam apple 


“ pear 
Blue 
Virgin stock 


Love in a mist 
Trailing nolana 
Purple flowered 
Great “ 
Sweet scented 
Red and white 
Lindleys 
Delicate 
Garden poppy 
Fringed “ 
Double red “ 
Scarlet beans 
Persicaria 

Sweet mignonette 
Tree “ 


Stem clasping 
Palma christi 


. beef, I gave them somecorn blades and pump- 


Scabiusa stellata Starry scabious 
Scorzonera tingitanum Tangier Seorzonere 
Seneciv elegans Purple Jacobea 
“ alba White ° 
Silene armeria Lobels catchfly 
“alba White “ 
Stevia serrata Vanilla scented stevia 
Schizanthus pinnatus Pinnate 


Spreading 

hite Egg plant 
African marigold 
French $ 
Ciliated 
Sweet trefoil 


- porrigens 
Tegetes ereeta 

» ula 
Talinum ciliatum 
Trfolium odoratum 





wena 


“ incarnatum Flesh colored trefvil 
Tropelum majus Tall nasturuium 
” nana Dwerf “ 
Xeranthemum lucidum Golden eternal flower 
™ annuum Annual “ “ 
o orientale Oriental “ “ 


Ximenesia enceloides Mexican Ximenisia 
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2 W. Indies R Zennia elegans Elegant zennia 2 * Ss 
Mexico Ww “  tenuifolia Slender flowe 2 8 
4 E. Indies Y “ — youltiflora Great ” 2 N. America R 
1 .  § . - lutea Yellow - 2 “ Y 
14 Switzerland B Vicia nissoliana Nissole's 3 Levant P 
# ~=S. Europe V ; : : ‘ 
1k “ B BIENNIAL AND PERENNIAL FLOWER 8EEDS. d 
+ Peru B Aconitum napellus Monkshood 4 Europe B 
1 N. America P Althea rosea Rose Hollyhock 8 Chine R 
2 “ Y “nigra Black 6 Levant Bt 
2 SS. America Y “ flava Yellow “ 6 8S. Enrope Y¥ 
1 Nepal RW “ alba White “ 6 “ Ww. 
1 = Agrostemma coronaria Rose campion 3 Italy R 
# = Chili P Antirrhinum majus Scarlet snapdragon 3 England & 
1 England Ww Aquilegia vulgaris Columbine 2 “ B 
1 355 V Campanula ium Canterbury bell 4 Germany B 
li “ R Canna indica Indian shot 4 E. Indies R 
12 S. America 5 Cheiranthus cheiri all-flower_ 2 8. Europe Y 
6 E. Indies R Dahlia superflua Double dahlia 6 Mexico K 
1 Egypt Delphinium elatum Bee larkspur 6 Siberia B 
2 he “ grandiflorum Great flowering lé « B 
3 Louisiana rf Dianthus caryophy!lus Carnation , 2 England Cr 
6 E. Indies G « plumarius Pheasants’ eye pink ¢ Europe P 
14 = Spain B id mountanus Dwarf mountain # Caucasus R 
2 Barbary Y * — burbatus — pe ry — Pk 
2 ©. Good Hope P Digitalis purpurea uirple Foxglove 0 P 
1 “ Pew ar a: White ? 4 be w 
14 England R “grandiflora Yellow “ 4 Switzerland. Y 
lt “ Ww Hedysarum coronarium French honeysuckle 4 Italy fal 
1 = Mexico Lathyrus latifolius a 6 England Pk 
2 Chili WP Lupinus perennis Perennial Lupine 2 N. America B 
2 “ WP - lyphyllus Great flowering Lupine 4 “ P 
2 Africa Lunaria Pennie Honesty or satin flower 4 Germany P 
3 Mexico Y Lychnis chelcedonica Scarlet Lychnis 2 Russia Sc 
2 “ Y athiola incana Purple Brempton Stock 2 England P 
1 Chili P “  coecinea Scarlet = “* ’ 2 ees 8 
2 S. Europe “ alba White - “ 2 “ Ww 
1 Italy “ annua Ten week ss 2  8&. Europe rs 
6 Pera Or (Enothera biennisa Tree primrose 4 N. America Y 
} “ Or Primulgauricula Auricula + Switzerland Y 
3 Levant ¥ “  polyanthus Polyanthus + = Britain R 
3 S. Europe P “ sinensis China primrose 1 China P 
2 Levant Ww Thunbergia elata Winged Thunbergia 4 E. Indies Y 
3 Mexico Y Valeriana phu Garden valerian 3 Germany Ww 
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Retrospective Criticisms on the First Series of 
the New-York Farmer, Vol. II. Nos. 1 & 2. 
By the Epiror. 

Cuanoine Srock rrom Poor ro Ricu Pas-| 


: : : : | 
rURES.—A writer in the American Farmer! 


holds the following language on this subject : 

“In July, 1820, my farm being overstocked 
with sheep, I sold sixty of the poorest quality, 
the small diseased ones for one dollar per head, 
to a gentleman living about five miles from 
me. Our land was quite different in its quali- 
ty. Mine was a thin, worn-out soil, producing 
nothing but rye; his was high and very rich 
land, covered with a thick growth of white clo. 
ver. At the next season of shearing [ took 
pains to be at his pen. The whole sixty sheep 
purchased of me had lived through the winter ; 
their produce per head was four pounds of clean 
washed wool, about three times as great as that 
of the preceding year; and their weight (but 
this last was conjecture) was double to what it 
was when purchased of me. He has at various 
times since purchased the refuse of my flock, 
and his example has been imitated by his neigh- 
burs in both cases with the same success. I 
have old worn-out ewes renovated by this shitt 
from scanty to luxuriant pastures. 

The same effects result from shifting the 
pasture of neat cattle and horses. In 1824, I 
purchased a pair of little oxen; one was eight| 
years old, and the other his elder by six months. 

‘hey were adjudged to possess a capacity for 
weighing when fatted—the one 760 lbs. the oth- 
er 775 lbs. They were taken into my cow 
pastures, which, though a thin soil, were con- 
siderably better than they had been reared on, 
their living having been hitherto very bad, and 
food meagre. I gave them my customary al- 
lowance to working oxen, and used them much 
in the yoke. They never had an ear of corn, 
nor root, from the time I purchased them till 
their death. I kept them two years. In the 
month of September, there being a scarcity of 


kins for six-weeks, and they were sold to the 
butcher. One of them weighed 890, the oth- 
er 976 Ibs. They were not fat ; one of them hay- 
ing but 60, the other 78 lbs. of tallow. If those 


who reside on the rich soils of Pennsylvania 
will buy every two years from the starved 








joints short. 


herds of New-Jersey, they will realize more|| 
profit than by any other mode of raising stock. 


~T.¢. 
It is understood, we presume, by the writer, 
that the “starved herds” must be bought at)| 
their actual, not prospective, value. 
Eneuisu Bean, Vicia faba.—Mr. T. Bridge-|| 
man gives a full account of the culture of this 
bean. He recommends them to be planted 
from the first of February to the first of April, 
either in boxes, frames, or in the open ground. 
This is quite an ornamental, and among the 
first flowering plants. Pea vines are consider- 
ed excellent food for horses and cattle when 
cut up and mixed with meal or bran, and if 
vines of these beans are equally good, they 

would afford an abundant and early supply. 
Curtines or tHe Vine.—Mr. D. Phelan 
recommends cuttings to be taken from near 
the bottom of the vine rather than from the top. 
The eyes should be round and plump, and the 





Articnoxes, Cynara.—Mr. T. Bridgeman 
gives an account of the culture of this vegeta- 
ble in England and in this country. There 
are two varieties of the garden artichoke, the 
French and the globe. The seed is sown late 
in March or early in April, ina bed of a good 
rich earth, or in drills one inch deep and twelve 
inches apart. The soil should be light and 
moist. In the winter they are covered with 
straw or litter, and. in the following spring 


transplanted in a rich soil. A plantation of! 


extract. 


“In the first place, cut all the large leaves 
close to the ground, leaving the small ones 
which rise from the hearts of the plants; at- 
ter this, line and make out a trench in the 
middle, between each row, from fourteen to 
sixteen inches wide, presuming that the rows 
are five feet apart, as directed. Then lightly 
dig the surface of the beds from trench to 
trench, burying the weeds, and as you proceed, 
gather the earth round the crowns of the plants 
to the height of about six inches, placing it 
in gently between the young rising leaves 
without burying them entirely under it; this 
done, dig the trenches one spade deep, and 
cast the earth thereof equally between and on 
each side of the plants, so as to level the ridg- 
es, giving them at the same time a neat round- 
ing from; finish by casting up with a shovel 
the loose earth out of the bottom of trenches, 
evenly over the ridges, in order that the water 
occasioned by heavy rains, &c. may immedi- 
ately run off; on which account the trenches 
ought to have a gentle declivity, as the lodge- 
ment of water about the roots in winter is the 
greatest evil and danger they have to enceun- 
ter, even greater than the most severe frosts 
that we are subject to.” ; 


Lanpscare Garpeninc.—From the Report 


of the Visiting Committee of the New-York 


Horticultural Society for 1828, we make an 
The subject still needs the encour- 
agement-of the Society. 
‘With regard to landscape gardening, the 
Committee have to report that, from the ex- 
amination which they were able ta.make in 
the vicinity of this city, they are of opinion 
thig part of horticulture is yet in its. nfaney 
among usasanart. The art of laying out 


artichokes will last six or seven years. 





“The winter dressing of artichokes is an} 
important operation; on it depends much. of 
their future success. This should not be giv-| 
en thém as lung as the season continues mild,! 
that they may have all possible advantage of 
growth, and be gradually inured to the in- 
creasing cold weather; but it should not be 
deferred to the setting in of hard frost, lest the 
entire work be lost. | 





grounds so as to display all their beauties, and 
conceal their defects, is a subject of much in- 
terest in Europe, where large suppsare expend- 
ed in embellishing the grounds syptopading 
the dwellings of the proprietors. ,."There the 
profession of landscape gardeney is ¢ommon, 
though almost unheard of among pg; _& pror 
fession requiring the practiedl Coplenet’s skill, 
with a knowledge of the qualities and nature 


of forest trees, their capacity for picturesque 


effect, either separately or in groupes, acorrect 
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taste in selecting natural or creating artificial 
beauties, and a practised eye in discriminating 
the varied features of natural scenery. With 
these qualifications, the landscape gardener has 
tracts of land of considerable extent and diver- 
sity to operate on, assisted by all the resources 
which the wealth and taste of the proprietor 
ean supply. The grounds attached to the 
country residences of our citizens are usually 
too limited to give much opportunity for the 
display of this style of gardening, and are 
generally appropriated to the more useful and 
profitable purposes of the kitchen garden, or 
the orcherd, a small portion near the dwelling 
being reserved for parterres. There are, how- 
ever, many beautiful sites in the neighborhood 
of our city, particularly those which border on 
our waters, in which a fine effect might be 
produced, by a proper application of the prin- 
ciples of this branch of horticulture. For im- 
provements in this, as well as in the preceding 
departments, we must depend upon the great- 
er diffusion of wealth among us, and the con- 
sequent greater leisure and opportunities for 
devotion to the pleasures of such pursuits. It 
is the legitimate province of our society to ac- 
celerate the progress of improvement in this 
respect; and the committee would beg leave 
to recommend the subject to their attention, as 
worthy of the same encouragement which the 
Society offers to the other branches of horticul- 
tural skill. A. Hatsey, Chairman. 
“ New-York, January 27, 1829.” 


Marrs Sucar.—We give the following on 
this subject, although for the present the time 
for making the sugar will be past before this 
namber reaches our subscribers : 


“In the northern and western sections of 


this state, particularly in the counties of Jef- 
ferson and Lewis, the inhabitants are very 
laudably engaged in transplanting these trees 
into orchards, and along the lanes and roads. 
In the town ef Lowville, one farmer has an or- 
chard of six hundred trees. Those growing on 
low, wet lands, are not as productive of sugar 
as those on upper lands. The latter may be 
known by the roughness of the bark, and by 
growing to a larger size. 

“ The trees are tapped when about eight or 
ten inches in diameter, and will, at this period, 
produce from three to six pounds of sugar each 
season. Very large trees have been known to 
produce fifteen pounds. The sap or juice of 
these trees may be converted either into sugar 
or well flavored molasses. The best method 
of obtaining the sugar is to have the buckets 
perfectly clean; and when sufficient quantity 
of the sap is collected for boiling, it should be 
strained through a woollen cloth into the 
évaporator. The best evaporating resse 
should be about four by six feet long, and eight 
inches deep; the bottom of sheet iron, and the 
sides of wood, set in mason work, so as to pro- 
tect the sides from injury by fire. ‘The advan- 
tages of this construction are, rapid evapora- 
tion, by having the surface of the fluid very 
great in proportion to its depth, consequently 
a saving of fuel, and preventing that blackness 
which is communicated to the sugar when 
boiled in a vessel entirely of iron. After the 
fluid is boiled to the consistence of West India 
molaases, itis allowed to cool, and then strain- 
ed through fine flannel. It is again put over 
a gentle fire ina clean vessel, with a quantity 
of fresh blood well mixed with it. The blood 
will coagulate, and rise with the impurities to 
the top, which are carefully skimmed off. Af- 
ter this, a slow evaporation is kept up, taking 
eare not to burn the sugar, until it is suffi- 
ciently done to granulate, which may be known 
by its granulous effect on the tongue. Most 
people, however, have various and peculiar 
methods of ascertaining its crystalline state 
It should now be removed from the fire, and 


stirced until cool, when it will be composed of 
large sparkling grains. The sugir made by 
this process is found to be far stiperior to that 
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made in the common way of running it into! 
moulds or cakes, and is susceptible of high re-| 
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Practical Hushandry.—An Address delivered 
at the Fifth Anniversary Meeting of the Sara-| 
toga County Agricultural Society, at Ball-| 
ston, Spa, 8th October, 1823. By Fart 
Stimson, Esq. President Society. | 

Although we always have had a predilec-| 
tion for rural pursuits, had our labors and habits’ 
of industry directed and formed by one who) 
paid mere than ordinary attention to good 
farming, and, for the last ten years, have devo-| 
ted a great part of our time from sun-rise till) 
ten o'clock in the evening, to writing, reading, 
and collecting information on subjects relating’ 
to agriculture, still we are made to blush on ac-| 
count not only of deficiency in practical inform-| 
ation, but of theoretical, founded on actual sci- 
ence. Consciousness of our ignorance would) 
render our business insupportable, and compel| 
us to throw down our pen in disgust and 
despair, were it not that every day we find, 
abundant evidence that thousands of theoretical; 
and practical farmers are fully as incompetent 
for the stations they occupy 18 we feel that we! 
are. When we see men distinguished for deep, 
science setting the whole scientific world rea-| 
soning mankind into a theory that is, at last,| 
found to be on wrong premises and from inade-| 
quate data, who can blame us for taking a little) 
comfort behind the rampart which the Mundeving} 
race of men are continually throwingup? When 
we look abroad, and see thousands of farmers 
ploughing in manure, which, in proportion to 
the thickness of their five-inch furrows, is like 
the floating particles of cream on skimmed milk, 
and in derision smiling at the folly of book and 
city farmers, we fold our arms with a good deal) 
of self-complacency, and exclaim, ah, poor! 
souls, the sheriff will soon get your lean cows! 
and pigs, or you will have to harness your nags 
and trudge off with your wives and children " 

Michigan or Illinois. All we ask of you is to 

stop as you go along, and take our paper with 

you, and by reading such experiments as Mr. 

Stimson relates, your children may probably be 

saved from the necessity of clearing new land 

on the other side of the Rocky Mountains. 

Permit me, says (Mr. S.) in compliance 
with the request of several gentlemen, briefly| 
to subjoin a statement of what I have found to) 
be the most successful and profitable mode of; 
cultivating the farm which I have taken under 
my immediate care, and upon which I have 
tried a number of experiments. | 

The soil of this land is a brown loam, lying 
on a stratum of lime and sand stone, at the| 
the depth of from three to six feet, projecting! 
out of the ground occasionally on the brink of 
ridges. The surface was covered with round| 
hard stone, sufficient, when put into half walls! 
with posts and rails, to inclose it in lots from) 
five to ten acres. The original timber was) 
principally beech and maple, mixed with bass, 
wood, elm and hemlock. The whole farm was! 
interspersed with spots low and springy.| 
When first cleared, the dry land was preductive| 
both in grain and grass. 

Tt wax occupied as four smal] farms previous. 
to its coming into my possession, and had been! 
30 often cropped, without seeding down to grass 
or being supplied with manure, as to become in| 
a great measure unproductive, not yielding the| 
occupants, on an average, more than twenty 














bushels of grain, or one ton of hay per acre. 
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Little or no attention had been paid to the ar- 
rangement of the lots; the fences were in a 
decayed state, and the buildings much out of 
repair, and the whole was much covered with 
old logs, stumps, stones, hedges of briars, un. 
profitable bushes and weeds. For the first four 
or five years after part of this land came into 
my possession, I pursued the common way 
of farming, and half ploughed and harrowed 
my land over the stones and around the logs 
and bushes—summer fallowed at the loss of 
one crop, and ploughed in what little manure I 
saved, five or six inches deep. I laid out much 
labor and got small crops. 

Tilling my land with hired hands I found, on 
posting my account, was running me in debt, 
instead of being a source of profit. This in. 
duced me to try some other method, and after 
several experiments, having for their object the 
economy of labor, the procuring and applica. 
tion ef manure and the rotation of crops, the 
following has proved the most successful. 

In the first place, I drew a plan on paper, ar. 
ranging the land into square and convenient 
lots, containing from five to ten acres, having 
an eye to the convenience of water for each 
field, and to the transportation of its produce 
to the barn where it was to be housed, but with 
no regard to the unevenness of the surface, or 
the swales of springy land. This land cost about 
twenty-eight dollars per ucre. I commenced 
fitting the lots, and continued year after year in 
succession. The management of one may be 
taken as a specimen of the whole. 

« T removed the rubbish at an expense of about 

2 per acre. The loose stones were then re- 
moved, and with posts and rails placed into 
permanent fences at an average expense of $6 
per acre. This expense, added to the first cost 
of the land, makes an average of $36 per acre, 
excepting repairs of buildings, when the land 
was fit for tillage. I then arranged my barn. 
yards a little dishing, where it was convenient, 
for making and preserving manure. I drew 
into them in the fall a quantity of turf and dirt 
from the knolls around my buildings and the 
adjacent roads, and Brno my stock upon it 
during the winter. is course I pursued for 
a few years, until my crops so increased as to 
furnish me with manure in a sufficient quant. 
ty to give each of my lets a slight coat once in 
five or six years. In the “pring it was thrown 
into small piles in the yard. In the fall com. 
menced ploughing with a goed and faithful 
ploughman, who turned over the sod abou! 
three inches in depth, and from eight to ten 
inches in width. The dry part was back fur. 
rowed into lands of twelve paces, and the we 
into lands from five to six paces wide, leaving 
a deep dead furrow to answer the yes og oft 
drain. I spread over it from six to eight three- 
horse loads of manure, per acre, and on the 
driest and most barren I have added three or 
four loads of old leeched ashes—rolled it down 
with a roller five feet long and twenty inches 1" 
diameter. This was done to pulverize the 
lumps, and settle the manure and land together 

This I have done both in the spring and fall. 
the spring I have found the best time, but no! 
so convenient for carting manure. About the 
10th of May it was well dragged, cd grees 
with a one-horse plough; if ploughed, it w" 
harrowed down, and if it was wet and spongy. 
it was cast into small ridges, by throwing tw? 
furrows together at a distance of two and a ha! 
feet from the centre of the ridges, but withov' 
disturbing the sod ; then cross-marked at tht 
same distance. About the 15th or 20th May, ' 
was planted with eight rowed yellow corn, | 
quarts to thé acre, wet ina pickle made of § 
ounces of saltpetre, 2 quarts of boiling water 
and one gill of tar. This pickle was applied '¢ 
the seed boiling hot, which was immediate!’ 
rolled in plaster and planted. The head lands 
were planted with four rows of potatoes, f 
the convenience of turning the horse, so 1s né 
to break down the corn. 


After the corn was out of the ground six o" 





| —one furrow in a row, dressed out with a hee 
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and plastered on the hill five pecks to the acre. 
After twe or three weeks it was ploughed and 
hood as before, without disturbing the sod, and 
enekered before hveing, leaving three or four 
stalks on a@ hill. The potatoes were hoed at 
the same time with the corn ; the first time, the 
tops Were covered about an inch, and the hill 
left flat ; the second time the tops were spread 
apart with the hoe, and about the same quanti- 
ty of dirt applied on the hills as before. The 
whole of this expense, including the manure 
aud interest of the $36, did not exceed $194 

r acre. 

In the fall I gathered, on an average, from 
60 to 70 bushels of corn per acre, fit for the 
erib; which, at that time, was worth 56 or 60 
eents per bushel ; and from 450 to 500 bushels 
of potatoes, worth about 16 cents per bushel. 
After the corn was harvested, the hills were 
harrowed with a two-horse drag. In the 
spriug, I ploughed it just deep enough to turn 
up the old sod, which had become a fine vege- 
table mould for a spring crop ; and after har- 
rowing the furrows down, sowed it with bar- 
ley, washed in strong brine, and rolled in plas- 
ter, about two and a half bushels of seed per 
acre, harrowed it, and before cross-harrowing, 
it was seeded with four quarts of the large red 
clover seed, and three oo of timothy. Af- 
ter the barley was out of the ground one or two 
inehes, it was sowed broad-cast with plaster, 
five or wix pecks per acre, and rolled down to 
pulverize the lumps, and smooth the surface 
for mowing. ‘Phe expense of this crop was 
not to exceed $10 per acre. In this way the 
land was cleansed, enriched, and prepared for 
a further rotation of crops. 

The second rotation. ‘The sod was turned 
over the last of August or first of September, 
manured and rolled down as in the first in- 
stance. About the 15th September, I sowed it 
with red chaff bearded wheat, one and a half 
bushels per acre, aud harrowed it in. The 
seed was prepared by washing it clean in a 
strong brine made with salt, and immediately 
rolled in lime, and I let it lie moist twenty-four 
heurs, to ‘prevent smut and iusect. In the fore 
part of May, five or six pecks of plaster were 
sowed broud-cast to the acre. The expense of 
this crop, including manure, was about $16 
per acre ; the produce from 35 to 40 bushels 
per acre, worth $1 25 cents per bushel. 

Late in the fall, or early in the spring, I turn- 
ed up the old sod, harrowed and planted it to 
corn, Tilled, as before mentioned, or the 
barn-yard manure—the expense about $14 per 
acre—had from 80 to 100 bushels per acre, 
worth 44 cents per bushel. 

In the fall, or early in the spring, I harrowed 
down the hills, and in the spring prepared and 
sowed it with some spring crops suitable to 
stock down—sowed and rolled as before stated 
—produce, from 50 to 60 bushels if barley, 
from 25 to 35, ifspring wheat, and from 70 to 80, 
if oate—from 5 to 600 lbs., if flax, per acre ; 
and afterwards, for two or three years, from 
34 to 4 ton» of hay, or pasture in that propor. 
tion, per acre. Some seasons, instead of sowing 
wheat on the sod in the fall, I have turned it 
over in the spring, rolled and harrowed it, and 
sowed it with 3 bushels of small or 3} bushels 
of large white peas to the acre. After they had 
been washed in strong brine and rolled in plas- 
ter, they were ploughed in on the tup of the sod 
—when out of the ground one or two inches, 
plastered five or six pecks to the acre, and had 
from thirty to forty bushels per acre—then, in 
the fall, turned back the sod and manured it, 
sowed it with wheat as before stated, and have 
had from forty to forty-five bushels per acre. 
The third season have taken a crop of from 
eighty to one hundred bushels of eorn per acre, 
and the fourth stocked it down with barley. 
This I have found a good course when my 
ground was in heart, 60 that it would answer to 
take from it four crops of grain before stocking 
with grase. With this mode of husbandry, as 


will appear from following out the above caleu- 
lations, my land has afforded me a handso me 
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profit. * . * ° . 





| If our farmers will but awake to a sense of their 
interest, break the shackles in which custom 
has bound them, and pursue the proper method 
‘of clearing, fencing, ploughing, manuring, and 
‘cropping their land, the Sep cannot be far dis- 
tant, favored as we are with an excellent soil, 
when this county will rank with the most pro- 
ductive, and among the most wealthy in the 
State. Calculate for sourselves, gentlemen, 
the saving of expense in cultivating a farm after 
the lots are wath idonaged and fenced, and the 
old rubbish and stones are removed, both as it 
respects labor and implements of husbandry. 
When your lots are well prepared for crops, 
one horse, with suitable ploughs and harrows, 
will answer all the purposes of two, except to 
plough or harrow stiff sward or clay. It is in 
the saving of labor and increase of crops that 
we must expect to increase the profit of our 
farms. It has once and again been said that 
the poor man cannot afford to cultivate his farm 
in this way, but it is a grand mistake, it is the 
rich man only that is able to bear the prodigal 
waste of time and money in half clearing and 
fencing—half saving and applying his manure 
—half ploughing and harrowing—half prepa- 
ring and putting in his seed, and half harvesting 
and securing his crops. This is the way to 
make a rich man poor, instead of making a 
poor man rich. 

Let me entreat those farmers who feel un- 
friendly to this Society—those who are incre- 
dulous on this subject, and those who do not 
believe that such large erops can be produced 
as have been frequently reported to this Society, 
and attested by the best authority,—to try the 
experiment on one lot, and keep an exact ac- 
count as respects quantity of crop and the true 
cost. 

I should be glad to see a liberal premium of- 
fered to the person who will raise the greatest 
quantity of grain the ensuing season upon an 
uere of old improved land, with the least ex- 
pense. I am well aware that impositions have 
been practised upon this society ; but shall this 
destroy it! No. Let us rather cherish it—it 
has already been productive of great good. 

There can be no doubt but in the past year 
one thousand bushels more grain have been 
raised in the town in which I reside, through 
the stimulus of this Society, and that other pro- 
perty has been increased in the same propor- 
tion, amounting to more then one thousand 
dollars. Admitting the same competition has 
been produced in the other towns, we may 
safely calculate that this Society has increased 
the property in the county of Saratoga more 
than eighteen thousand dollars. Let us sup- 
pose Agricultural Societies equally cherished 
in other counties, and we have an increase o 
property to this State, through their influence, 
of more than a million and a half of money an- 
nually. 

Can any man have proper views of national 
economy, or be a friend to the best interests of 
his country, who, instead ef cherishing, would 
raise his voice for withdrawing the patronage 
of the state from an institution productive of so 
much good. 

Laudable and becoming exertions are made 
in this our land of peace and plenty, to instruct 
our youth in almost every art and science, and 
shall we not look forward with fond anticipa- 
tion to the period, as not far distant, when we 
shall have seminaries also for teaching this 
most important, though much neglected art— 
the art of husbandry. It is the fountain from 
which we obtain our wealth and earthly happi- 
ness. Let us then continue to unite our exer- 
tions with the exertions of those who have re- 
commended and patronised the best interests o 
the State, until the science and practice c 
Agriculture shall excite that deep interest and 
that universal attention which its high impor- 
tance demands. 

To the ladies who patronize this Society af- 
ter what they have here exhibited of their in- 
dustry and economy—those brightest orna- 
ments of the female part of community—com- 
pliments are useless. The works of their own 
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hands praise them. May others be stimulated 
to g and do likewise. 
ote.—Shallow ploughing, and the applica- 
tion of manure on the surface, is contrary to the 
common theory, as it is contended by some 
writers that the manure loses ite stren by 
evaporation, when so much exposed to the sua. 
There may be some loss by this exposure, but 
not so much as there is by ploughing it in deep. 
I should always wish, however, that the ma- 
nure, after being spread from the waggon, 
might be immediately mixed with about. one 
inch of the surface, either with the plough or 
harrow after rolling, as the decomposition is 
much quicker when it comes in contaet with 
the soil, and in this situation it becomes a bet- 
ter conductor of the vegetable elements to the 
plant. Keeping the vegetable mould as near 
the surface as possible, ] have found not only a 
reat preservation to the plant against 
rost, heavy rains, and severe drought, but the 
sod below absorbs the wash of the manure, 
and thus prepares it well, when turned back 
for the next crop. As our new lands are much 
surer for, and more productive of crops, where 
the vegetable mould is all on the surfaee, the 
nearer I approached the same principle in ecul- 
tivating the soil, the better I succeeded in rais-~ 
ing crops.. I have received more benefit from 
three loads of manure applied as above stated, 
than from five, when ploughed in deep. I am 
of opinion that the strength of our soil could 
never be exhausted with a proper rotation of 
crops, where all the manure which they pro- 
duce is carefully preserved, and once in four or 
five years properly applied to the surface. This 
{ think has been fully verified by our new 
lands ; for, after taking more one hundred 
and fifty tons of timber from an acre, it gene- 
rally produces our heaviest crops of grain and 
grass. 





Alphabet of Scientific Gardening for the Use 
of Beginners. By James Renniz, M. A 


‘ Professor of Zoulogy, King’s College, Lon. 
don. 18mo. pp. 120, William Orr, Toatin 
1833. [Continued from page 41.) 


Atmospheric Air.—All water openly ex- 
posed contains more or less of the air of the at. 
mosphere, which consists of two gases, name- 
ly, twenty-one parts, by measure, of oxygen, 
and seventy-nine parts of azote or nitrogen, 
with, in general, about one-thousandth part of 
carbonic acid gas. It is chiefly owing to the 
atmospheric air, and a little carbonic acid gas, 
that common water, though said to be tasteless, 
is agreeable to drink: for when these are 
expelled by boiling, it tastes vapid and unplea- 
sant. 

That the air contained in the water which 
enters into plants is important to vegetation, 
appears from water being found beneficial, in 
proportion as it has had opportunities of becom- 
ing mixed with air. When meadows accord. 
ingly are laid under water artificially in the 
process of algae it is found rather hurtful 
than beneficial if the water is not kept in mo. 
tion, but allowed to stagnate. 

It is on this account that the water of rivers 
which run a long course is much better for 
watering than that of springs or lakes, whose 
waters contain but a small portion of air, though 
this does not apply so well to the stagnant wa- 
ter of ponds or ditches, whose deficiency as to 
atmospheric air is compensated by the greater 
portion of carbonic acid and other substances 
derived from the decaying animal and vegetable 
substances usually abundant in such places. 

The best water, however, with respeet to 
the quantity of atmospheric air, is rain, which, 
falling in small drops, often tossed about by the 
wind, has an opportunity of collecting a large 
proportion of air during its descent to the earth ; 
and hence, the smaller the bore of the holes 
in the rose of a garden watering-pot the better. 

As water becomes mixed with air by expo. 
sure and agitation, so does the air become 
mixed with water by its rising in vapor, and the 
driest air accordingly always contains more or 














the solid form. Nothing, indeed, is more hurt- 


..when spread upon the soil, so that water 


. quantities in water, but readily in humre acid, 
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ese water in the state of invisible vapor. The 
quautity of this vapor is in proportion to the| 
temperature ; and hence, the warmer the air 
the greater proportion of vapor it contains. A 
beautiful provision for affording some little re- 
freshment to plants at the very time they are 
to exhaustion in hot weather, the ope- 
ration of which we shall afterwards see when 
we come to consider the use of the leaves. 
Carbon and Carbonic Acid Gas.—Carbon 
is pure charcoal, which is well known and ea- 
sily proved to form a large propartion of most 
vegetable substances,—the oak, for example, 
eontains sixty ounces in a cubic foot; conse- 
uengly the living plant must have the power of 
riving it from carbonic acid gas, for it has 
been proved by experiment, that the most finely 
powdered carbon is not taken up by plants in 


fel to plants than smoke, which is carbon 
mixed with watery vapor ; though soot, which 
is condensed and collected smoke, is useful 


may derive from it a portion of its gases. 

All animal and vegetable substances, in a 
state of fermentation or putrefaction, give out a 
considerable portion of carbonic gas, and if it 
is wot dissipated by heat, but confined on or 
beneath the surface of the soil, it will become 
mixed with the moisture there, and be taken 
up by the spongelets of the roots of plants. 
A great quantity of carbonic acid is also pro- 
duced by the breathing of animals and by burn- 
ing wood, peat, or coal, and being heavier than 
the air of the atmosphere, it must all descend 
to near the surface of the soil, into which much 
of it must be carried by rains and dews. 

The carbonic acid gas thus mixed with wa- 
ter, and taken up along with it into the system 
of plants, is there decomposed, as we shall af- 
terwards see, into its constituent parts of oxy- 
gen and carbon, part of the oxygen being given 
off into the air, and the rest with the carbon re- 
maining in the plant, where it goes to form 
most of the solid parts as well as the nutrient 


pulp. st dbs se 
he carbonic acid also exists in soils com- 
bined with lime, magnesia, iron, and some other 
substances, in the form of carbonates, which 
are soluble with great difficulty in very small 


as we shall immediately see. 

Azote or Nitrogen.—This gas, as we have 
already seen, constitutes by much the largest 

rtion of the atmospheric air, and consequent. 

must enter largely into the system ofa plant, 
though it is not found in general to contribute 
so much to vegetable as it does to animal sub- 
stances, in all which azote is in considerable 
proportion. me 

Azote is found in larger quantity in cabbage, 
savoys. cauliflower, brocoli, sea-kale, turnips, 
radishes, mustard and cresses, than in other 

arden plants, and it is this which in part pro- 
p mes in these the peculiar acrid taste which 
most of them possess. It is also a chief ingre- 
dient in starch and the gluten of wheat. It is 
the azote also, which, escaping from these 
when boiled, or when in a state of fermentation 
or decay, is diffused around and produces an 
odor in general very strong and disygreeable. 

It will follow, that as these plants, when 
healthy, contain much azote, it ought in rearing 
them to be abundantly supplied from its two 
chief sources—the air and decaying animal 
substances,—in other words, by free air and 
animal manure. ‘Though when it is an object, 
as in the rearing of sea-kale, to render the 
flaver mild, the supply of azote must for the 
same reason be diminished. 

Potass.—When wood or any garden plant is 
burned to ashes, these are found to consist ofa 
eonsiderable portion of the substance termed 

which was discovered by Sir H. Davy 
te consist of a metal termed potassium com- 
bined with oxygen and water. Different sorts 


of plants, however, vary very much in the 
quantity of potass which they contain ; aspen 
and box-wood, for instance, containing only 
sixty or eighty pounds in every thousand 








pounds weight, while sun-flower, fumitory, and 
wormwood, cuntain from three hundred and 
fifty to seven hundred and fifty pounds in every 
thousand. Sea weeds, and plants growing 
close by the sea-shore, instead of potass, yield 
soda, when they are burnt to ashes. 

It may be taken as « general rule, that herbs 
yield four or five times, and shrubs two or 
three times, as much impure potass as trees ; 
while the leaves produce more than the branch- 
es, and the branches more than the trunk ; and 
further, that plants, when green and fresh, 
yield more than when they fave been previ- 
ously dried. 

The process by which this is ascertained is 
not difficult, and consists in weighing the plant 
before burning ; in washing the ashes twice in 
their own volume of water; in passing the 
washings through bloating paper ; and in eva- 
porating them to dryness. The dry substance 
thus obtained will be tolerably pure potass. 

The potass is introduced into the system of 
a plant in the same way as carbon, by being 
first combined with humic acid, forming hu- 
mate of potass, and then dissolved in water. 

Lime.—Like potass, lime has been proved to 
be composed of a metallic substance termed 
calcium, united with oxygen. When thus 
composed, without the addition of other sub- 
stances, it is usually called quicklime ; when 
united with carbonic acid, it forms chalk, lime- 
stone, marl, and marble ; and when united with 


sulphuric acid, it forms gypsum, or plaster of 


Paris. 

In the process of burning vegetables, lime is 
found in their ashes, but never, I believe, in 
such quantities as potass, and consequently it 
is of less use to supply soils with it artificially 
on this account; but on account of its uniting 
with humic acid in form of a humate, and of 
the compound thus formed being readily dis- 
solved in water, it becomes highly useful. 

If quicklime, either fresh burnt or slaked, be 
mixed with moist vegetables, however lard 
and fibrous, it soon destroys their texture and 
forms a mixture, the greater part of which can 
be dissolved in water, thus rendering what was 
previously useless fit for the food of plants. 

On the other hand, it is injurious to mix 
quicklime with vegetable substances already 
soluble in water, or with any sort of dung, or 
other animal manure, lest it should take up too 
much humic acid. 

Lime, however, is more seldom used in gar- 
dens than in farms, and this is so far judicious, 
that garden soil would often, as appears from 
what has just been said, be thereby injured, 
rather than benefitted.” 
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Do you know I am very fond ef flowers 1 The corn and things 
of that nature, [ look upon as the bounties of a kind Providence 
—flowers I look upou as his smiles.—~Wituxarorce. 





To CorresponvEnTs anD Inquirers.—We 
should be pleased to hear from Mr. D., of 
Orange county, an account of his experiment 
at ‘rrigation, particularly in reference to any 
effect on his apple trees. 

* A Constant Reader’ finds it difficult to pro- 
eure good spring wheat for seed. He wishes 
to know if it will not answer to sow fall wheat. 

‘A Novice in Breeding Cuattle’ sold, a short 
horn Durham heifer, two years old, this spring, 
because she slunk her calf, for one-third less 
than he gave for her last fall. He wishes to 
know if she would be more liable to the same 
accident again, and whether he undersold her. 

“Mr. Epitror,—I have been looking for 
some energetic and patriotic movements at 
Albany, in reference to provision by the legis- 


lature to promote agriculture. Will the legis- 
lature be allowed to adjourn without doing any 











thing ! A Green county Farmer.” 
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We cannot tell. Perhaps Judge Buel, of A). 
bany; Dr. Beekman, of Kinderhook ; Judge 
Hickock, or Alexander Walsh, Esq. of Lansing- 
burgh, can inform ‘A Green county Farmer.’ 

The Editor has made a hasty visit to the farm 
of C. H. Hall, Esq., at Harlaem: a brief no. 
tice of which will be given in the next number. ' 





Lecisuative Arp To Acricutturge.—After 
the matter for this paper was in type, we learned 
that the Committee on Agriculture in one 
branch of the Legislature of this State has re. 
ported unfavorably to the petitioners for aid to 
the agricultural! interest of the State. 





HorticutturaL Society.—At a meeting of 
the Horticultural Society of New-York, held at 
its Rooms on Tuesday evening, 25th February, 
the following gentlemen were appointed the In- 
Specting Committee for the ensuing year: 

James K. Hamilton, William Ireland, M. D., 
Alex. Knox, Jr., Thomas Hogg, Johu I. Palmer, 
William Neale, William Reid. 





Tuk Weatuer.—The warm open weather 
of February, and most of March, has greatly 
facilitated the operations of both the farm and 
the garden. A farmer remarked to us that the 
beautiful weather of February had been nearly 
of as much benefit to him as it would have been 
in harvest,—enabling to cut his rails, make his 
fences, commence his ploughing, and perform 
many other operations. With old Tusser, we 
wish 

“‘ Good luck to the hoof and the horn, 

“Good luck to the flock and the fleece, 

“Good luck to the growers of corn, 

“ With the blessings of plenty and peace.” 





Breepine Srocx.—It is recommended, as a 
general rule, to breed from young stock. A 
cock, a pullet, and a stag, are to be selected ; 
und a bull not to exceed three years old. Hens 
are in their prime at three years, and begin to 
decline when past five. We had always been 
taught to value yellow-legged fowls, but Mow- 
bray says they “are often of a tender constitu- 
tion, and always inferior in the quality of their 
flesh, which is of a loose flabby texture and or- 
dinary flavor.” 





Grartinag Composirion.—Almost any sub- 
stance that will keep out rain, and prevent the 
graft trom becoming dry, will answer the pur- 
pose. One part of tallow, two of beeswax, and 
four of rosin, melted and well incorporated, 
make a good grafting cement. 





Best Varieties or Potrators.—The kid- 
neys, foxites, pink-eyes, Soux St. Marie, and 
the Mercers, are the best for quality, the princi- 
pal object to be sought after in the potato for 
the table. 





Currants.—The currant is one of the most 
useful of all our small fruits. As soon as their 
size will answer, they are made into pies, so 
that they are in use from June until Septem- 
ber. They are great and constant bearers, 
and will grow upon all varieties of soil. 

Although the white and red currant are 
claimed as natives of the Island of Great 
Britain, yet they flourish much better in the 
northern part of the United States than they 
do in that country. 

As the currant is useful, the bush may be 
rendered quite ornamental in gardens, if pro- 
per pains are taken with them at first. 

Those who are wishing to have a good 
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supply of fruit, and at the same time have their 
bushes ornamental, should procure as many 
‘straight well proportioned sprouts, of the last 
year’s th as he wishes to cultivate. Let 
these be cut off a couple of inches above where 
they commenced the year’s growth, or where 
the buds become reguiar; with a sharp pen- 
knife scallop out each bud beginning at the 
bottom, and proceeding up, at least one foot, 
or so faras you wish the stem of your bush 
to remain clear of limbs. In doing this be care- 
ful that not one bud is left, on what is designed 
to go into the ground, or on what is designed 
for the body of the bush. Stick the sprouts 
thus prepared in the ground, either where they 
are to remain, or they may be set one year in 
nursery form, and afterwards transplanted. 
Bushes properly prepared in this manner are 
as sure to live as those that have roots, and 
never will sprout from that part where the 
buds were taken from. 

Every one, who has attempted to train a 
correct bush, as a standard, knows well what 
a task it is to keep down the sprouts from the 
bottom, which if left render it very unsightly. 
When bushes are trained in this way, the tops 
may be kept open, so as to admit the sun and 
air, and the currants will not only be larger, 
but better flavored.—{Goodeell’s Gen. Farmer. } 





Description and Drawing of Hussey’s Grain 
Cutter. By the Invexror. [For the New- 
York Farmer, and American Gardener's 
Magazine. | 

[We have seen one of Mr. Hussey’s grain 
cutters, manufactured in this city by Messrs. 

R. Hoe & Co. It is a simple, substantial ma- 

chine, and from its construction and the per- 

fect manner of cutting a little artificial field of 
grain, we would add our own recommendation 
to that of the respectable names in the certifi- 
cate. The inventor is about taking it into the 
grain regions of the western part of the state, 
to exhibit its operation at the next harvest.— 

Ep.) 

This machine consists of a frame of good 
oak or ash, sustained by two wheels forward, 
and one wheel or roller in the rear, and is con- 
structed in the following manner: ‘I'wo sills 
are connected by several cross rails ; on these 
sills are fixed four posts; two top rails are 
framed to the tops of the posts, parallel with 
the sills, and connected also with cross rails, 
as seen in the plate. ‘To the forward posts is 
hung the main axle, with journals running in 
metal boxes: on this axle the wheels are fixed 
with square boxes: these wheels sustain the 
forward part of the machine, and furnish the 
cutting power. Across the rear ends of the 
sills is fixed a plank floor of good pine, extend- 
ing several feet beyond the right wheel. This 
floor is horizontal, and its distance from the 

round will be the length of the stubble. On 

the front edge of this floor is fixed a row of iron 
teeth, pointing forward horizontally, forming a 
comb: the teeth are formed of two parts, one 
part above and one below, and joined at the 
points, forming a range of mortices, through 
which runs a saw with the teeth sharp on both 
sides; thie saw is moved by a crank which re- 
eeives its motion from the main axle. 

Two horses are attached to the machine and 
driven on the stubble, when the teeth are pre- 
sented to the standing grain, which they re- 
ceive between them, as the saw with a quick 
motion cuts it off, the morticed teeth forming a 
bearer above und below the saw. The velocity 
of the machine, while cutting, gives an impulse 
forward to the butts of the straws, causing 
the grain to fall backwards on the floor. As it 
uccumulates on the floor, it is deposited or 
pushed off in heaps with a rake formed for 
the purpose, by the operator, who rides on the 
machine. 


Tlis may certify, that we, the undersigned, 





members of the Agricultural Society of Ham- 
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HUSSEY’S GRAIN CUTTER. 
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ilton county, state of Ohio, at the request of Mr. 
Obed Hussey, attended an exhibition of a ma- 
chine for cutting grain by horse power, invent- 
ed by him. The experiment was performed 
at Carthage, in this county, about the first of 
July last, before a large company of spectators, 
composed of farmers of the neighborhood, the 
citizens of Carthage, and several from Cincin- 
nati, who appeared to be united in the expres- 
sion that it was a valuable improvement in agri- 
culture. In our opinion the experiment was 
completely successful, although several impedi- 
ments occurred during the exhibition by the 
breaking of some weak parts; these obstruc- 
tions were plainly to be attributed to the im. 
perfect manner in which the machine was 
made, it being a first experiment, and experi- 
ence not having yet taught how to proportion | 
the strength of the several parts to meet the 
stress which each part might be subject to, on 
its trial, some pieces being of wood, which 
should have been of iron; but we have no; 
doubt but all these imperfections can be reme- 
died in a second machine. We were satisfied 
that the impediments referred to were not to be 
ascribed to any detect in the principle, for, while 
the machine was in operation, the performance 
was coniplete, until some part broke by the 
violence to which it was subjected, it having 
two horses attached to it, and they several times 
driven on a brisk trot; at this speed the grain 
was cut as well, or better, than when the 
horses were driven slow. ‘The machine per- 
formed well, both at the rate of two and a half) 
and five miles per hour; and although the 
horses were several times urged, they were 
not driven so fast at any time as to determine 
at what speed the machine might be moved, 
and do good work. The wheat was found to 
be cut much cleaner, and to be left in better 
order for binding, than when cut by the cradle. 
The saw which cuts the grain! was made with- 
out a temper for cutting, consequently would 
not continue sharp long at a time ; but no dif- 














grain being cut equally clean, and fast, wheth- 
er the saw was dull or sharp. This wag at- 
tributed to the peculiar construction of fhe cut- 
ting apparatus. With regard to the quantity 
of grain which the machine is eapable gf; cut- 
ting in a given time, we can only say, that we 
saw the machine move at the medium rate of 
three and a half or four miles per hour, cutting 
a swarth five feet three inches wide; and we 
have no doubt but the machine may be ex- 
tended with advantage to a half » red in width 
on ordinary smooth ground. In this .case the 
machine would pass over one acre in going the 
distance of one mile. From the general satisfac. 
tion expressed at the exhibition alluded to, and 
our own impressions,we would recommend Mr. 
Hussey’s grain cutter to the notice of all grain 
growers, being satisfied ourselves, that if future 
trials should equal the first experiment, jt will 
be a valuable improvement to all large farm- 
ers. D. C. Watxrace, See’y of the 

Hamilton Cy. Ag. Soc. 

J. D. GaARRAND, 
Carvin CaRPENTER.. 








I was present at the exhibition of Mr. Hus- 
sey’s grain cutter, and concur im the statement 
of D. Wallace and others. The impediments 
referred to by them were in one instance, caused 
by the loosening of a cog wheel by loss of the 
wedges, the other by the breaking of a two- 
inch wood screw, where a strong bojt .should 
have been used. But for these two casualties, 
Iam of the opinion that the machine would 
have performed without interruption.. The 
performance of the machine while in operation 
was complete and satisfactory. I haye since 
that time seen a machine on the same. princi- 
ple, constructed by Mr. Hussey, in 4 strong 
and durable manner. I have no hesitation in 
recommending it to be a valuable in.prove~ 
ment. T. B. Corvin. 


H. Huxley & Co., $1 Barelay st. New-York, 








ference was perceived in the execution, the 


are agents for selling the above machine. 
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Praytine 4 Vine.—Every proprietor of a|jrience of twenty years has confirmed me in| 


house in this city should plant one or more) 
vines in the yard By so doing he will add, 
ia four or five years, at least ten dollars to his 

rent. Most people would be induced to give! 
an additional sum in the rent of a house, in the}| 
yard of which there is a fine bearing grape vine. || 


The Isabella is so certain in its growth, and | 








the belief that this is the most successful 
mode of cultivation in our soil, and I have} 
at all events been satisfied with the amount of, 
produce my farm has yielded me. I annex a} 
statement showing the amount of produce and! 
the proceeds therefrom of my farm, for the, 
year 1833, and the expenses of its manage-| 
ment. 


| 
20 acres meadow, 2 tons hay per acre, sold a $7} | 








ky ; Cr. 
in its bearing, and so cheap too, that no land-' 
holder need be disappointed in realizing the, Wd ree eee rt) 
: ; f acres ucing 1, els corn, for whic 
fruit of his labor and expense. I am offered 62% cts. per bushel,. .. 9 ‘ ot 625 oo 
}|40 acres producing 800 bushels wheat, sold a 8|\6, 850 00 
Propucts anv Prosits oF a Fana.—Full)/20 scres producing 900 bushels oats, wuld « 371, . 300 00 
P , . 500 bushels eal EO ee 125 00 
debit and credit accounts of farming operations ze weight of pork, a $5 50,.. 165 00 
i i OME DOE, 2 o ose sees cevcceccsecscsccccesss 25 00 
afford one of the best sources of practical inbe. 500 Ibe. butter, a 16 cis... > a 
mation. The following is from the Farmer’s!|225 Ibe. wool, a 4i|................ 2.0.20... 112 00 
Register : 55 lambs, increase of my flock,.............. 80 00 
Sir—At the solicitation of a friend Iam in-! $2,662 00 
duced to give s statement of the | pp igrowes of my) The item of pasturage not put down. 
farm for the year 1833, and of its general ar- Dr. 
rangement. In doing this, as my grain is not}/-p, 5:5; Loum. $100 00 
yet all thrashed and taken to market, I cannot) To - ae — ja appre Ad >... 300 
now arrive at perfect accuracy ; but from what |To hiring 15 days in haying and harvest, 13 12 
is; thrashed and sold, I can make a correct es-| be as yey Ft ween = 25 
timate of the arpniity. and I have ascertained + dhe CRESS Oar ae: - 3 - 
the price for such as has not been actually sold.|| Mechanics’ bills, 1.1.2. 22222..~« 90.0 
My farm is situated on an extensive plain, that! aaah 
was once covered pretty generally with smali 320 63 
pine timber. The soil is sand, occasionally) oe 
. P | ge a ee $2,341 38 
gravel, and more or less mixed with loam. It}... 6 sold a Gin tee Sid enum, .. B1R000 
consists of two hundred acres, of which thirty |s.ck and implements valued at... 1,000 
acres are in wood, twenty in meadow, and ten in a 
acres of waste, leaving for cultivation about one, ; $13,000 
hundred and forty acres of arable, or land used’ Interest on this sum at 7 per ct. ........ 910 00 
for the plough, which is divided into seven lots, | Si ee $1431 83 
of twenty acres each. One of these lots ia plant-, Pla i Penne a teenie Aa ery ; 
ed in corn, on clover sod. The corn is the|| Making the entire interest upon $13,000, 
large twelve rowed early yellow, and my usual, after deducting expenses, about 18 per ¢ent. 
produce is about fifty bushels per acre. My) There are other profits from the farm not enu-| 
mode of cultivation is, that after the lot has lain|/merated in the within statements, such as 
ene year in clover, to plough it the last of April /house-rent, garden, orcharding, raising of 
or frst of May, about six inches deep: then poareye 208. I will put them against any| 
furrow both ways with a light corn plough ; the /little incidental expenses not enumerated, but! 
first time across the furrows about two feet nine |Which they will be amply sufficient to defray. 
inehes apart, the next about three feet. I plant! [he labor upon my farm is performed by two 
immediately after furrowing. As soon as the |men as above stated, but under my own direc- 
corn is up the length of the finger, I harrow it )|!09, and all our operations tend to lessen the 


with a large heavy harrow lengthwise with the! 
furrow, as the ground was originally ploughed, || 
and take two rows at a time. ‘l'wo men or 
boys follow, the harrow with aprons, out of 
whieh the} pilaster the corn, and also raise any’ 
plants which may have been thrown down by 
the harrow passing over them. In a week at- 
ter I plough once between the rows as they are 
planted the narrowest way; the men follow, 
with the hoe, and they will finish twenty acres! 
im ten days. In about a fortnight more, 1; 
lough it the widest way of planting, twice 
eaten the rows, and throw the ground to-: 
wards the plant. I cut the stalk above the 
ear aw soon as the kernel in the ear is hard,’ 
and secure the stalks in shooks. We husk 
the corn on the hill, and two men will gather 
one hundred bushels of ears ina day. The’! 
let which was in corn, I put down the succeed-'| 
img year to oats, and it commonly produces 
about forty bushels per acre. ‘This lot I seed 
dowa with western clover seed, eight quarts md | 
acre. ‘I'wo lots are in wheat which were like-| 
wise the year previous in clover seed. The} 
one is ploughed the first of August, and again} 
just previous to sowing in September; the 
other but once the last of August or first of 
September, about a fortnight previous to sow-! 
img. These lots have the benefit of my barn 
manure, Which is scattered on such portions 
as I think require it most. 
I commonly sow about one bushel twelve 
r aere, and my common yield is' 
twenty bushels of wheat per acre. Thus four 
lets are employed, one in corn, one in oats, two! 
in wheat; the remaining three are in pasture. 
T'wo of these are again to be ploughed up in| 
the fall for wheat, and the remaining one is) 








amount of labor as much as practicable; and J} 
find that nothing conduces more to this result! 
than to keep ahead of my work through the| 
season. For myself, I ier but moderately, | 
but keep up a constant supervision. I will’ 
ouly farther add, that since I have adopted the} 
principle of total abstinence from ardent spi-| 
rits, at all seasons of the year, ] think I have! 
not only gained vastly in the amount of work) 
done by my men, but my farming business 
has gone on more cheerfully. 
Yours, respectfully, 
Treunis Harper. 
Kinderhook, Columbia Co. Jan. 14, 18334. 





Liug as a Manure.—“ Lime,” observes Mr. | 


|Lambert in his excellent work on Ireland, “ is} 


peculiarly adapted to land full of weeds and| 
roots, as it decomposes such.” —* It is a better) 
manure for wheat probably than any other crop; | 
and the quality of wheat grown on land where! 
it is applied is much improved, having a’ 
thinner skin, a better color, and yielding more! 
flour.”—“It may be freely applied to land de- 
void of much caleareous matter.” 

Lime should, as much as possible, be kept) 
to the surface-soil ; it readily sinks if ploughed 
in too deep. Though I have mentioned what, 
many may think very heavy dressings of this| 
manure, yet I have known good effects pro-| 
duced from a far lighter quantity ; and I should 
say, it is safer to begin with a moderate dress-| 
ing, which can always be increased if found) 
necessary, than to over-dose at first. 
essential that the lime should be well slaked, 
and in @ powdery state before spreading. ‘To 
this end, if the weather chance to be dry,| 
cover up the heaps with mould for a day or} 








for corn the succeeding season. The expe-} 


two, they will open as fine as if water-slaked. 


[Arate, 


Larez Piovenine.—Heston, Sept. 27.~ 
This morning a number of teams, amoun 
to 400, and employing about 1,200 horses 
oxen, assembled at the farm of Francis Sher- 
born, Esq., at North Hyde in this ‘parish, to 


\give him a volunteer ploughing. The quantity 


ours was acres, 


of land ploughed in six 
Notwithstanding this 


or 50 acres per hour. 


amazing achievement, I assare you it falls 
ijinfinitely short of what would have been xe. 


complished had a more extended —- 


‘jof what was to have taken place been 


When it is considered the whole of this was 
performed unsolicited, we are at a loss which 
most to udmire, the exalted character of the 
man who could. concentrate such a halo of 
friendship around him, or the feelings of those 
who could at once appreciate and stamp it 
with its highest bowed: the approbation of his 
fellow-men. 





Preservation oF Inx.—It is well known that 
the common writing ink, commonly made of 
vinegar or water for the liqaid, cause the ink to 
mother, dry, and of course becoming thick, and 
unfit for use, unless often mixed up. Having 
occasion lately to make use of some strong sult. 
brine, for a certain purpose, and placing the 
vessel containing the brine near my inketand, 
the thought occurred to me, that it would pre- 
vent the mothering and drying up of the ink, by 
mixing it with the thick substance in the ink- 
stand. Accordingly I mixed some of the brine 
with the inky matter, and found upon a fair 
trial, my anticipation realized. It keeps the 
inky compound entirely free and open, conse- 
quently the pen clean, which is a great deside- 
ratum with all who have use for the goosequill. 
Please try and satisfy yourself. J. N. B.—{N. 
E. Farmer. ] 








RECEIPT FOR DRESSING SALLAD. 
BY THE REV. SIDNEY SMITH. 

‘T'wo large potatoes, pressed through kitchen sieve, 
Smovthness and softness to the sallad give, 
Of mordent mustard add a single spoon, 
Distrust the condiment that bites too soon ; 
But deem it not, thou man of herbs, a fault, 
‘To add a double quantity of salt, 
Four times the spoon with oil ef Lucce crown, 
And twice with vinegar procured from town ; 
‘True flavor needs it, ond pase poet begs, 
The pounded yellow of two well boiled eggs ; 
Let onions’ atums lurk within the bow], 
And, scarce suspected, animate the whole : 
And lastly, in the flavored compound toss 
A magic spoonful of anchovy sauce. 
©! great and glorious, O! herbaceous treat,— 
“Pwould tempt the dying anchorite tw eat ; 
Back to the world he'd turn his weary soul, 
And plunge his fingers in the sallad bowl. 





To prevent Beer FROM BECOMING Acz- 
rous.—There is a way to prevent beer from 
getting acetous, or what is called hard, which 
is as sunple as it is efficacious. Reasoning on 
the plain principles of chemical science, we 
were led to try it, and have this summer found 
its truth and advantage. It is nothing more 
than to suspend a knob of marble by a piece 
of tape from the bung hole to near the bottom 
of the barrel, upon which, being pure carbonate 
of lime, the acid quality of the beer acts on its 
incipient formation: it consequently becomes 
neutralised, and thus is kept from turning 
hard or sour. In our experiment the marble 
was considerably eaten away, except where the 
tape encircled, and the beer remained sound 
and fresh to the last drop. We mention this 
discovery as being a point of some conse- 
quence to householders, and especially to 
farmers and their laborers in harvest time ; 
for it is more likely that weak beer should be- 
come sour than strong; it is much more 
healthy to drink it fresh than ever so little 
turned off, and, in the way of economy, many 
barrels might be saved, which are every year 


It is thrown into the hog-tub from becoming un- 


drinkable. It will do good, however, to every 
species of beer, and, we expect, to any kind of 
home-made or even foreign wines in eask, 
which have or are likely to become tart or 





isour.—{ Oxford Journal. } 
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On cutting Grain Crops with the common' 
the, as practised in Aberdeenshire. By 

the Rev. James Farqunarson, of Alford. 
(From the Quarterly Journal of Agriculture. } 


A gentleman, a member of the Highland); 


In cutting, the scythesman makes a long 
sweep, and a broad cut forward, with his 
scythe*, laying the swathe or cut corn away 
from the standing corn. The trial has also 
been made te lay the swathe to the edge of the 


Society, usually resident in Edinburgh, having, 
on & recent visit to this place, witnessed the 
perfeet and expeditious manner in which the 
grain crops are cut in Aberdeenshire by the 


standing corn, but two inconveniences attend 
this method: one, that part of the standing 
‘corn is irregularly cut by the blade entering 
it beyond the swathe; the other, that the 
igatherer, the nature of whose work will be 


acythe, a practice which he had not observed 
elsewhere, in the course of a pretty extensive 
journey through other parts of Scotland dur- 
ing this harvest; and having expressed an), 
opinion that a notice of the introduction of 


such a valuable improvement in this district,|,! 


and a plain description of the manner in which 
the various operations are performed, and 
statement of the advantages of the process, 
might lead to its adoption in other parts, where 


presently described, is liable to be impeded by 
grasping parts of the uncut corn along with 
the swathe, and thus experiences considerable 
hinderance, and much additional fatigue ; 
yet, as it has the advantage of gathering into 
the new swathe, by the scythe itself, the strag- 
gling ears of the former one, it ‘s sometimes 
had recourse to on small possessions, where 
there is mot a sufficient number of work. 


it w yet unknown, I have, on the suggestion, 
written out the following account, which I 
now take the liberty to present to the Highland 


Society. 


The application of the scythe to the cutting 
of the grain crops first commenced effectively 
in this neighborhood, which is near the centre 
of Aberdeenshire, in the year 1818; and the 
system was so rapidly perfected, apparently 
by @ spontaneous movement among the tenants 
aud laborers over several parishes, that, in the 
eourse of three or four years, the sickle, or 
reaping-hook, was in a great measure super- 
seded; and now for several years past it is no 
where to be seen, the whole crops, even those 
on the smallest possession, being eut down 


with the scythe. 


I have heard it reported, that the improve- 
ment had commenced two or three years 
earlier about the district of Auchterless ; but 
to the certainty of that matter I cannot speak, 
nor give any detail of its progress there. 
ean state, however, that it did not come, in 
any perfected form, into this immediate neigh- 
borhood, from any other quarter, as [ have 
witnessed its rude and imperfect beginnings 
here, and its steps from year to year towards 
perfection, till, in the end, it has become so 
satisfactory as to deserve the attention of 
every agriculturist, who sets a value on the 
despateh, cheapness, perfection, and at the 
same time pleasantness to the workman, 01]! 


the labor he has to perform. 


Perhaps I ought to have commenced with 


|people ; but on all the larger farms, which ad- 
imit of regular bands of scythers, gatherers, 
|binders, and rakers, being so adjusted in num- 
ber as to give to every one a reasonable share 
of work, the swathe is always laid away from 
the standing crop. 

A person unacquainted with the operation, 
on seeing the first two or three strokes of the 
scythesman, at the commencement of a new 
jbout or swathe, would be apt ty conclude 
‘that the corn could not be taken up with any 
jregularity, but that a large proportion of the 
ears would be reversed, as he will see that, 
immediately on being cut, the ears are inclined 
away from the swathe to the scythesman's 
right hand. But the judgment that he would 
form at this time would be quite erroneous ; 


ing sweeps of the scythe on the part of the 
icorn already cut, he will quickly perceive, 
that, under the hands of a skillful scythesman, 
jj;)whom experience has taught to measure the 
sweeps of his sc: the accurately, the whole of 
the ears in the swathe are, step py step, at 
every succeeding sweep, turned more and 
‘more outwards from the standing corn, and at 
length placed in a position which enables the 
gatherer to take them ap with a sufficient de. 
gree of regularity for all practical purposes. It 
is probably owing to the unavoidable apparent 
irregularity of the laying of the ears at the 
first strokes of the seythe, that we have been 
so late in applying that most powerful and 
efficient implement for the important purposes 
‘of the corn harvest. 


for, on waiting to see the effect of the succeed- 





stating, that, about thirty years ago, an attempt 
had been made in this parish, and persisted in}! 
for two years, to cut the corn crops with the|)' 
scythe ; but asa notion had been then enter- 
tained, that it was indispensable, for laying the 
ears even, to attach some sort of additional! 
machinery to the common scythe, and which 
was attempted in the form of a comb or heckle 
projecting above the blade, the scheme be- 
eame ubortive, owing, as experience now} | 
teaches us, to that very notion; and all thought 
of employing the scythe for harvest work 
passed away, till it was again revived at the 
time above stated. 

The implement now employed is just the 
common scythe, universally in use over the 
kingdom for cutting grass and clover-hay. 
ehange whatever is made in it for cutting 
heavy or lodged grain crops; but for light 
standing crops, a very simple addition is found 
of advantage. This consists of a small rod er 
shoot, nearly an inch in diameter, of green 
willow, or rowan, or broom, or any other flex-|). 
ible and tough young wood. It has its thick]!' 
end twisted into the small iron rod, which aids 
in attaching the blade of the scythe to its 
handle, named provincially the Grass-nail. Its 
small end passes over the upper side of the 
blade as far as the back, where it is bent up- 
wards in an easy curve, and is brought back- 
ward, and tied with several rounds of strong 
twine to the handle, about 15 inches above the 
blade. A piece of strong iron wire is some- 
times substituted for the willow rod; but the 
latter is more approved of, being more easily 


adjusted to the nature and lay of the erop,|/ fot, from his right hand to his left, and his cut forward 
according to the judgment of the seythesman. }ifrom 12 to 15 inches, in corn standing nearly fair 





that women can best perform, the gatherers 
are generally women. ‘The grain is Jeft by 
the scythe, having the stems forming an acute 


root end of the stems pointing partly back- 
'wards and partly inwards towards the uncut 


jat the root end of the stems, so as to be able 
to stoop forward nearly in the line in which 
they are laid, and, by a succession of lifts with 


that which is more forward, stepping at the 
jsame time towards the right hand herself, she 
No| gathers into one heap what she deems suffi- 
lcient for a sheaf, and having carefully sepa. 
rated it with her right hand from the forward 
ipart of the swathe, then makes a band in the 
jordinary way, of a part of the gathered heap, 
‘and lays the heap upon it. 


the ten oxen one, or of the thrashing machine 


lbeen made, within our memory, from an old 
‘and inferior system to a new and better one, 
jthan in the adoption of the scythe-reaping. 


‘with which the work is performed. On my 
own small farm, I employ generally two 
jscythes and seven hands, during the few days 
the reaping lasts; and on taking careful notes, 





Every scythesman is attended by a gatherer, 
ind, as the gathering is the part of the work 


ingle with the line of the standing corn, the 


vart of the field. The gatherer places herself 


ier hands, placing the corn on the rear over 


In no branch of agricultural labor,—not even 
n the substitution of the two horse plough for 


or the flail_—has a more valuable advance 


One advantage is found in the expedition 


* The sweep of a good scythesman is from 7 to & 
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jat various times, of the extent of ground 
cleared by them in a working day of ten 
hours, which is the common length of the 
working day at all sorts of labor here, I have 
found that it amounts, taking the difficult with 
the easy crops, to an average of 24 Scotch 
acres. At this rate, ten good hands, the most 
economical band of reapers, would clear, in 
ten hours, 33 Scotch, or very nearly 43 Impe- 
rial acres. ‘This is fully more than twenty 
good sickle reapers could clear; and it is, in 
point of fact, a calculation among the workmen 
themselves, received by them all as correct, 
that they perform with the scythe something 
more than double the work they could perform 
with the sickle. 

The work is not only thus more expedi- 
tiously, but it is also, in every view, much 
better performed. The straw is cut off much 
more closely to the ground, and the provision 
for the aattle in winter, and the means of 
making a large quantity of manure, are thus 
greatly augmented. After the rake too, few, 
or, if the work has been carefully performed, 
we may say, no ears of grain are left abroad. 
The field is, at least, under equal circum- 
stances, much better cleared of both grain and 
straw than it is in the ordinary application of 
the sickle; but in no eondition of the crop is 
the superiority of the scythe more clearly 
marked than when, from a continuance of wet 
weather, or any other cause, the grain has 
become over ripe, and drops out in the hand- 
jling. It is then that the uniform sweep of the 
iscythe, effecting a motion of the ears only in 
‘one direction, and leaving them to follow each 
other without any violent disentanglement, is 
\found to be greatly less hurtful than the long 
jcontinued shaking in the hand, and the nume- 
jrous disentanglements of small parcels from 
the standing crop, which are unavoidable in 
cutting with the sickle. A stranger to the 
process of the scythe always very erroneously 
objects to it, that the heavy stroke must shake 
jout the grain. He does not reflect, that the 
rapid motion effected by the stroke is confined 
exclusively to the root end of the straw, and 
that the ears suffer nothing from it.* 

Another advantage, of which the magnitude 
can scarcely be believed, excepting by those 
who have learnt to estimate it by their own 
experience, is the quickness with which the 
scythed shock winns (drys or withers) tho- 
roughly, and becomes fit for the stack: a 
matter of the utmost importance in our un- 
steady climate. The straws are not crushed, 
as takes place with the hand in reaping with 
the sickle, and the sheaf, although not more 
liable to break out of the band, is more elastic 
and open to the action of the atmosphere. It 
is perhaps not too much to say, that a sheaf 
of equal weight, eut with the scythe, becomes 
ready for the stack, under equal circumstances 
of weather, in half the time needed by one 
cut with the sickle. 

The most pleasing advantage is the total 
change of the character of the labor, as it 
affects the larger part of the work people. 
The scythesmen and the gatherers, including 
the rakers, deem their work delightful in com- 
parison with the labor of the sickle. 





* Pieces of lodged crops, matted with after growth, are 
those alone to which the scythe is scarcely applicable. 





Catcarrous SHaLe.—We have often recom- 
mended to farmers who live in the neighborhood 
of the outcropping banks of calcareous shale, 
to make experiments by applying it to their dry 
sandy lands as a substitute for plaster of paris. 
There are many places where waggons or 
sleighs might be loaded with it as easy as with 
pit gravel, and that too in the neighborhood of 
those light sandy Jands which would be most 
benefitted by its application. In some parts of 
this state this same substance is ground and 
sold for plaster, and when applied to suitable 
lands gives satisfaction. Surely if it is worth 
purchasing at three dollars per ton, it would be 














worth applying to the same lands when it might 
be applied for one. 
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Mr. Coxe—Devon Cattire.—Those who 
are exerting themselves to improve the hus- 
bandry of the country should not, on r¢ading| 
the following remarks of one of the best judges} 
of eattle in England, the Rev. Henry Berry, be 


discouraged : 


It is now about forty-two years since Mr. 
Coke, very properly considering the diflical-| 
ties he had to encounter on his light poor soil.| 


and it hot a 


Is 


began to breed Devon cattle, 
little creditable to his judgment that he has 
during that period, scarcely referred to any 
thing which may, properly speaking, be callec 
a cross—certainly, to none of which he could 
permanently avail himself-and yet his Devons, | 
take them altogether, are by far the best I have 
ever seen. I much doubt whether the county 
of Devon can produce such an animal as one 
of Mr. Coke’s bulls. I am totally free from 
prejudice on these matters, and, therefore, can- 
didly admit the ox in question to have been, in 
my judgment, at the time I saw him, the 
most complete | ever put my hand on. 

The dairy of Devon cows appears to be, and 
Iam assured is, highly productive, each cow. 
no matter what her other excellences, being 
rejected which proves a bad milker. ‘They 
present great uniformity of character, with all 
the genuine distinctions of the pure North 
Devon cattle, and, with great aptitude to fat- 
tea, possess precisely the compact bodies and 
short legs, which constitute the multum in parvo 
[ have so often advocated. Much as I admire 
the Norfo!k husbandry—much as I have seen 
to admire in the zeal of Mr. Coke’s tenantry to 
evince their gratitude and respect, there are two 
things which I must censure aud deplore. 
While the judicious and spirited improvements 
in tillage of this great landed proprietor have 
been forcing conviction, and obtaining adop- 
tion, his efforts as to the stock of the country 
have been comparatively vain, and he stands 
alone, a solitary instance of a man who for 
forty-two years has produced proof, and invited 
investigation into the merits of his Devons— 
has offered and committed costly sacrifices t 
carry his useful object, without, except in few 
instances, being able to induce his tenantry to 
adopt a profitable breed of cattle, for an ‘un- 
profitable one—a system of economy devoted 
to the most useful end, in lieu of a 
extravagance, purchasing its advantages at a 
rate beyond all chance of remuneration. With 
as I said before, few exceptions, the miserable 
and unthrifty homebreds are the cattle kept; 
generally speaking, little or no regular stock 
of cattle is maintained, and during the present 
year, in the month of September, short-horns 
(so called,) and every wretched specimen con- 
ceivable of all that is bad, were consuming oil 
cake in the yards, for the purpose of convert- 
ing the straw to manure. On this subject Mr 


| 


- 
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rent. A piece of the plant, about half or thrie 
quarters of an inch long, should then be put be- 
tween two pieces of glass, with a little water, 
but without being pressed so as to bruise the 
plant. Itis then fixed before a candle, so as 
no light can be seen but what comes through 
the stem of the plant. If the plant be pret- 
ty free from dirt, the sap will be seen as- 
cending along the middle of the stem, and de- 
scending atthe side. It has much the same ap- 
pearance as the circulation of the blood, but the 
globules are much fewer in number and larger. 
it may be found rather difficult at first to obtain 
a good view of it, but it well repays the trouble 
attending it. 


‘ye in better than common condition, and the 
srass was of fiver growth when compared with 
ther similar fields in the neighborhood. I am 
satisfied that farmers suffer much loss by not 
ittending to these small matters.”’—[ Genesee 
farmer. | 








Fannina Miii.—An ingenious wight, named 
William Gall, has constructed a pair of self- 
icting fanners; which, without the aid of man, 
sift wheat, corn, &e. ‘The simplicity of the in. 
vention is astonishing. By a funnel of sheet 
ron, the wheat descends upon an iron whee! 
tull of brackets ; the wheel is so nicely balanced, 
that the moment the wheat falls the wheel re- 
volves, and throws the wheat into a pair of fan- 
ners on the flat below. On the outside of the 
ron wheel is a wooden one, and over it is a belt 
attached to the fly wheel of the fanners, which 
impels them, and so long as a particle of wheat 
is left, the machine moves and throws it out.— 
{Sat. Eve. Post. ] 





Weeping Trees.—Mr. William Anderson, 
Curator of the Botanic Garden at Chelsea, 
writes as follows to the Prussian Gardening 
Society. Fascicles or bundles of shoots are 
often observed on trees, which resemble birds’ 
nests at a distance ; but, when examined, they 
prove to be a cluster of small twigs. Such 
bundles are observed on different trees, but 


Rotting Grain.—We have on several oc- 











Coke feels, and well he may, much disappoint- 
! 
! 


1 


ment, but it is not confined—ilhis blindness tc] 
their true interests—to the article of catth 
alone. In sheep it is the same; and pre pared| 
as Tam to show, hereafter, that no breed in the 


island now equals, in profit, that of Holkham 

I shall only here observe, that so far behind the! 
rest of the world are the majority of Norfol! 
men on the subject of stock, appeal 
to select with a view to obtaining t 
ties which well-informed men w 
nounce bad, and invariably reject. 


ol 
That they 
hose quali-| 
1] pro- 


suid 


KEEP SEPARATE Pastures ror Horses anD 
Cows.—One of our subscribers in tle state of] 
Pennsylvania has furnished the following re-| 


marks : | 
““We became satisfied many years ago that}| 


sheep and milch cows ought not to run together} 


\|straw instead of kernel. 


more frequently on the white or common birch 
tree. In the year 1808, I observed such a bun- 
dle on a Crategus (Mespilus) Oxyacantha, 
(hawthorn,) and grafted young thorns with 
them, which, in two or three years, prodaced 
beautiful weeping branches. About the same 
time I observed such a bundle on Ulmus cam- 
|pestris (common elm,) eyes of which were bud- 
ded on healthy young trees, and every one pro- 
duced a long hanging shoot. According to this 
observation, it would be very easy to produce a 
large collection of drooping or Weeping trees. 
jave been several times, and no doubt will a-||Our gardeners, however, multiply no species so 
igain be, partly filled with ice, which must una-|/numerously as the Fraxinus excelsor var pen- 
jvoidably, by its expansion, destroy many plants | dula (weeping ash) ; which variety often retains 
by breaking their roots. llits hanging character when raised from seeds. 
"The senson is so far advanced that we cannot|| We possess several such trees, of about ten feet 
lexpect, even should there be considerable more} in height, which were raised from seed of the 
|suow, that it will remain long on the ground ; of|/orig nal tree, obtained in 1780 from a nursery- 
icourse, wheat will be exposed to alternate freez-|) man, who found it a few years previous to that 
ling and thawing. This is out of the power of||in the neighborhood of Newmarket, in Cam- 
‘the farmer to prevent, but he may mitigate its||bridgeshire —[Hort. Reg. ] 
‘effect by the use of the roller in the spring, as}| ——- - 
‘soon as the ground is dry to the depth of three); Currines of myrtles will strike very well in 
or four inches. This operation will not only} May or June ; perhaps better than at any other 
press down that which has been raised by the} time. Fuchsias are propagated with little trou- 
frost, but by pulverizing the surface, cause the}! ble in spring. As soon as the young shoots are 
\wheat to spread, and if grass seed has been! an inch and a half long, pull them off and plant 
isown, the beneficial effect on that will be great.||them in a pot filled with peat, sand and leaf- 
\I have therefore come to the conclusion, that)| mould, and let the pots be placed ina warm sit- 
\the wheat crop is benefitted by the roller both re ea They will also grow very well in au- 
autumn and spring. |tumn from cuttings of ripened wood, but they 
ae : \|require a much longer period than the former 
| Lime ano Animat Manone ror Wueat.—|\to strike. Both the Lonicera and Jasmine will 
|Lime has been found by chemical analysis to || grow freely if ripened cuttings be planted in 
compose a very considerable portion of the|| August or September ; also in spring, provided 
kernel of wheat. It has aiso been found that}|the previous summer’s wood be made use of. 
any considerable quantity of animal manure, ap-|/—/ Ibid. ] 
plied to land where wheat is sown, has a tenden-| TEE — 
cy to cause it to grow rapid, and of course the sap|| Ruipinc.—On which side of the lady, on horse- 
bursts out, and it rots, as we call it; and when!|back, should the gentleman ride ? 
this takes place the kernel becomes shrivelled,}| The translator of the Principles of the Art of 
and is rendered nearly useless ; and no human} Modern Horsemanship says: ‘* When a gentle- 
means can prevent it, if we enrich our land) man accompanies a lady on horseback, he 
largely with animal manure. A previous clo-||should take the left side of her horse. The 
ver crop ploughed in is enough to cause wheat} eustom of taking the right side is derived from 
to grow sufficiently large, unless we wish for|| the English mode of riding. The law of Eng- 
This cannot always) land directs the left hand to be taken; the gen- 
conveniently be had when we wish to SoW|/tleman therefore takes the right, to protect the 
wheat. In such case it is desirable to place!jady from vehicles, &e. which pass on her left. 
something on the soil which will cause it to) Here the law directs the right hand of the road 


casions presented to our readers the results of 
We now give another ex- 


} 
using the roller. 
tract—from the Genesee Farmer. 

On a careful examination of my wheat fields, 
jthe doubts I have felt and expressed in a former 
communication, of the propriety of rolling wheat 
in autumn, are now entirely removed. Where 
the roller had passed no cavities were Jett, and 
the surface was rendered so compact and 
smooth, that the water passed off. But where 
ithe roller was not used, many of the cavities 























|}grow, and not surfeitit. We learn that in Great)| to be taken, consequently the gentleman should 


Britain, nothing has succeeded so well as lime.||take the left side of the lady’s horse. It seems 
The farmers there, within fifteen vears, have by|lto be best adapted to afford efficient assistance, 
the proper use of lime been able to procure 30)! whatever may occur. ‘The right hand of the 
or 40 per cent. more of the golden crop than|'gentleman is perfectly free, and may be used 
formerly.—[Maine Farmer. ] leither to stop the horse or rescue the lady from 
jdanger. He can on this side aid her in disen- 
jtangling ber dress, disengaging her foot from 


Cuara VULcaris.—The best way to obtain) 


in the same pasture; and we have kept them)|# view of the circulation of the sap is to rub a||the stirrup, adjusting her reims, and lifting her 
separate ever since, evidently to the increase of | piece of the plant gently with a wet bit of leather, ||Off her seat, without exposing her to the acci- 


our milk and butter. 
my horses and cows in separate pastures, to 
the very visible benefit of both. They had a 


change of pasture as usual, but were not sufler-| 
ed to run onthe same grass. All appeared tol 


The last season I kept jand this will take off some of the incrustations) dents which might occur to him if he attempted 


of dirt and lime with which this plant is usual-||t give her assistance from the other side. It is 
ly invested, and which renders it opaque, and|/not so eusy to afford assistance to the lady with 
injures it very much as a microscopic object ;||the left hand, nor is it so easy for the rider to 
the rubbing will render it sufficiently transpa.lleommand his own horse with the right hand.” 
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Mount Veanon.—Mr. A. H. Everett, in hisjhorse hair, and waving across the road like 
address before the Massachusetts Horticultural ong fishing rods. I cut one of them, which 


Society, recommends this distinguished place | ad shot up from the valley below, about sn 
a |middie, where it was not quite so thick as my 

to be purchased by the people for a cemetery! wrist, After carrying it some time in my 
for the heroes and worthies of the Revolution. ||hand, where it felt lighter than a cart whip, I 
Admirable suggestion ! | laid it along the road and measured its length, 
- —_—____— ‘and found it fifteen yards long, so that the 
Wasuineton anp Wetuinaton.—The read- entire plant must have been ninety feet, taper- 
ers of the New-York Farmer, who are, we ing, and polished the whole way with the most 


are well persuaded, such admirers of Wash- exquisite finish.” Another kind was so pro- 
lifie that it covered the whole surface of the 


ington, that his virtues are, like the sublime Mean ‘uiliaiintes in tux’ teats ait ties * deed 
with the ridiculous, heightened by comparison, ||;;.0. and clothing them Tish he: meek ®ie 
The following, however, from the pen of Mr.||juisite verdure. Sometimes it ran froin tree 
Loudon, is a beautiful comparison, and a pleas-||to tree, covering the whole sloping — - 
ing tribute to the Father of our Republic : {2 glen with a level uniform curtain of t ian 4 

Mr. Cooper informed us that the Duke wll eaey Peyte, peg ty ord wre 
Wellington gave him some chestnuts which be ||” ie msc 1 ie y i on ae 
had received from America, gathered from the||/°UPP'Y 0F Sreen an® wholesome fodder at a 
tree which General Washington planted with) 
his own hands, and from which (more “eg seennende. dimmenaniatals Mids “deli: iibiniaaias 
tunate than we have been, though we have re- a : ae ' * : 

: : > usu: ; reparing land by « 
ceived chestnuts three times from the same |} . r he pan ere of ele brie le i ¥ k.. 
tree, once from Mrs. Seaton of Washington, ||.°)° *OF 2 Cort crop may be Driehly stated 2s 
and twice from Dr. Mease of Philadelphia,) he||lvilows, and compared with spade culture for 
haa raised three or four plants. We should be ||?” @"¢- 


: “sane ||One acre ploughed three times for 
curious to know on what principle these chest. ||~"° @¢Fe plous , . 














seasotis. 


a nT i} whee - - - - -£2 5 O 
nuts were sent to the Duke of Wellington : not||_, Wea! ;, £ 
. . : || Tarrowed three times, weeds placed 
that the merits of the jatter general are at all) 
. ee || inlumps, and burnt, - - - 110 0 
less than those of the former, because we be-|| 5 gp Ae: A ae 
lieve that the actions of all men are the joint re-'| ‘d yet an yng = se pe Bere, ar 
| ning s *r fallow - ra 
sults of their organization and the circumsian.|| | @U!!S summer ) 
. : | !|One year rent and taxes, during the 
ces in which they are placed; but that we)" 2°") Bip eh et ipg 10 @ 
should like to know the feelings of the sender, |, $10 gt -° ih cad heat, ‘hi Re 
and whether he was a Briton or an American | 0°“ !S With a drill machine, (which 
costs £50,) per acre - - - © 2 @ 


We have always had a great respect for the 
straight-forward character of the Duke of Wel. | 
lington, and a profound admiration of Generai || 
Washington ; but, with reference to all that is) 


i'woand a half bushels of wheat to 
the acre, after brining and liming, 
a 8s. - © - - - - | @ @ 
Jnce hoeing between the drills - O 7 G 


essentially grand in human nature, we have ne-}} 
ver for a moment placed the former on a par | 
with the latter. As to the Duke of Welling- 
ton’s private character as a husband and a 
master, all that we have leard at Stratlitield- | 
saye and its neighborhood places him, and also | 
the late duchess, very high in our estimation. 


Che produce may be four 

quarters, a 60s, £12°00%3 4 6 

WHEAT HUSSANDRY BY THE SPADE, 
Diegins one acre of wheat land, 
twelve inches deep, by two 6-inch 
spits, and burying weeds as a ma. 


Wextineron’s Cuarcer.—The history o1|| ure, - - - - - - £28 € 
is rine e a es a = 5) 
those who are connected with great events in ee Ing once . a : 
: , : 7h One years rent and taxes - - ( ) 
of nations is always interesting. ‘The)| o>, 2 ; : F 
the affairs of - neg. ra bi * }Dibbling the seed in- tw elve im h 
readers of the Farmer will not. we trust, object|) pow. and three inches apart in the 
to the recording of the following paragraph in|} rows, - 7 i 2 — ae 
° aah . i . . . 
our pages. It is from the conductor of the Gar-||Halfa bushel of seed soaked in the 
: = aie e-hill. and w 
dener’s Magazine : liquor froma —s hill, and wood aha 9 
. ’ { ashes cast over ‘it, - - - : 
The charger which the duke rode at Water- ||, tay tls Nae eh ea ee 
: Vee ab tie eig ce fT $3 
loo is kept in a paddock adjoining a smali|| I > 
: : . sec »Jeaving the plants six 
flower gurden, from which the fate duchess; ™ a ~ she f nage a a 
° P j ; . ° | he ot Ste ( sai 
used frequently to feed him with bread trom her a s = mF ine I enn ig 
own hands. During the battle the duke was % th “s , *s os of fallowine 
x . P | Vv » a species ali¢ 1g 
on this horse 15 hours, without once dismount. | while a pe pe eee tee ree 
ing, and it has never been ridden since that | iile the crop Is gre ee = aes: 
day. It is a small chestnut horse, sligltly|| |, 
. . *-|From this process may 
made, and, as it was quite a colt at the time ot) | eT getline, 
battle, it is wonderful how its strength was | expected ve MY a ' 
eo {nti , % ‘rs (in a@ good whea 
» excessive fatigue which it must sie é 4 ae 
equal to the excessive fatig | ecsD) a 603. : , pbeee ius 


have undergone. ‘There is a proyerb in some | 
parts of England, that a chestnut horse is al-|| 
ways a good one, that it will always do more | 
work than any horse of the same size, of any 
other color, and this horse seems to furnish an 
illustration of its truth. 


A difference in favor of cultivating 

wheat by spade husbandry, of 

£8 9 Oper acre. 

Mr. Colgate, of Chevening, in Kent, ob- 

pt ea tained four quarters from half an acre, by 

Tue Brazitian Bamsoo.—* Among the trees adopting a similar process to this: the ears 
which attracted our attention,” says Dr. Walsh jad ninety corns each on an average. 
in his travels in Brazil, “ were the different | Other corn crops may be raised and planted 
species of bamboo, some of which were of as described for the wheat ; and if spade dug, 
enormous size, and some of singular beauty. dibbled, and hoed, will be equally profitatl-. 
Of the first kind were many that measured two)/The barley and rye succeed best in a light soil; 
feet in circumference, sending out large lateral /for these crops, therefore, the land cannot be 
branches, and so tall as to resemble forest trees. |too fine. A bearded wheat will also do best 
Others, of equal magnitude, without any (on sandy soil, and this may arise from the 
branches, shot out in a single stem divided in- beard of these grains being principally com- 
to regular joints, smooth and tapering to a, posed of sandy matter.—{Cottage Farmer.] 

oint, till they attained an immense height. | _ 
were not so thick, but ran up till they) Macr anno Tea.—It is a curious fact, that 
became so slender that they bent down, gradu-||the consumption of malt in England and Wales 
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| though the population has more than doubled 
during that period. [M’Culloch’s Commercial 
Dictionary, p. 723.) The tables, however, 
show that the public brewers, since 1787, have 
contrived to manufacture one-third more stRONG 
beer out of the same quantity of malt! So that 
both the quantity and quality of the national 
beverage have declined. The consumption of 
genuine tea has also been steadily declining, 
compared with the population. ‘The sales of 
the East India Company show that the average 
consumption per head of their teas in 1801, 
was | |b. 13.6 ounces; in 1831, per head, 1 lb. 
9.2 oz. showing a decline of full 17 per cent. 
during the last thirty years. As the fashion 
of tea-drinking has certainly not declined, it 
may be concluded, even after allowing for the 
increased consumption of coffee, either that the 
decoction has been made weaker, like beer, or 
that the shops have sold something else in 
place of the Chinese plant. The numerous 
convictions of persons having adulterated tea 
in possession favor the latter conclusion. 
Monopoly and high duties have operated unfa- 
vorably on public morals. ‘Lovers of tea 
or coffee,” it is truly remarked, “are rarely 
drinkers:” and Raynal ascribes the sobriety 
of the Chinese to the use of these grateful bev- 
erages, which produce all the good, without 
the evil consequences, of more powerful stimu. 
lants.—[History of the Middle and Working 
Classes, second edition.] : 








Earty Corn.—There are three varieties of 
corn that every farmer should plant, expressly 
for using green, without reference to it as a 
field crop. There are but few people in this 
country but are fond of boiled green corn; 
and by a little extra pains the season for using 
it may be lengthened three or four weeks ; that 
is, it may be procured one month earlier than 
it generally is by the common field culture. 
The varieties which we would recommend 
jare the Golden Soix, Flour Corn, or York 
Cheat, and the Sweet Corn. 

Golden Soizx is the earliest corn with which 
jwe are acquainted; the ear is small but well 
shaped, and the corn is well flavored. 

Flour Corn, or York Cheat, is a white soft 
corn, Which comes in soon after the former ; the 
ears are of good size, and it does not become 
hard and flinty, like common corn, on which 
account it continues longer fit for use. This 
will last until the sweet corn is fit for use. This 
corn was named Yerk Cheat, because it was 
said to have been ground with wheat, in the 
jearly settlements of this country, when it could 
not be detected by the color of the flour. When 
broken, the inside of the kernel is white and 
mealy. ; 

Sweet Corn.—This is undoubted?y superior 
to all other varieties for boiling ; is very sweet, 
and unlike other varieties ; it remains soft until 
it hardens by drying, when it becomes much 
shrivelled. 

Kither, or all of these varieties, may be plant- 
jed in hot beds, or in light boxes of earth, which 
jinay be kept in warm situations about a house, 
juntil the fore part of May, when the plants may 
be taken out of the beds or box, and planted in 
‘hills in open ground, putting plenty of manure 
‘under the hill, and setting the plants pretty 
deep in the soil, so that if the tops should be 
|killed by late frosts, the roots would not be in- 
|jured.— {Goodsell’s Genesee Farmer. | 














How To pestroy Earwics.—Being similar- 
ly cireumstanced with your correspondent, W. 
G., I was pleased with the simple, and I have 
no doubt, efficacious plan of an amateur florist, 
who destroyed earwigs by taking a piece of 
coarse paper, folding it round two or three plies 
and pinning it at the top, thus forming a cap to 
fit the top of the Dahlia stake loosely, leaving 
room for the earwigs to creep up and secret 
themselves after their evening depredations. He 
then goes round in the morning, takes off the 
cap, shakes them out in great quantities, and 
thus destroys them.—A. Essex, Oct. 22, 1833, 








ally tapering to a very fine point, as thin as a|jhas been stationary for nearly half a century, 


—(Hort. Reg. } 
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Increase oF Horricutrurar Societies 1N}fother agricultural country. The soil and cli-||Most of the species of th 


Eno.anp.-~The London Gardener's Magazine, || mate ot England and Ireland may be counted 
i\very similar. The soil is of a rici secondary 


3 i < ollowing article, con-||* . he ee 
from which we take the following ar or formation, and from their limited extent and be- 


tains the motices of the exhibitions of seventy ||ing surrounded with water, the climate is tem- 
||perate and humid. In summer the temperature} 


Horticultural Societies in Great Britain. 

We find, froma the increase in the number of||tarely exceeds 75°, and during winter it seldom 
newspapers sent us during the past year, as ||descends lower than 25° above Zero, @ variation | 
well as from the information procured during ||/NOt so great as has been known in this country} 


our late tour, that provincial botanical and hor- }within a few days. , 

ticultural societies are steadily increasing || From the scarcity of timber, and the conse- 
throughout the country. We are exceedingly s}quent high price, methods are resorted to for en-| 
glad of this; because these societies will diffuse jclosing their fields besides fencing with wood. 
generally a taste for one of the most agreeable || Whenever stone can be procured at reasonable | 
and humanising of pursuits, spread improved ||tates, they are preferred by farmers of every 
varieties of culinary vegetables and fruits, and ||country to either wood fences or hedges. 
1 Although from the peculiarities of the climate! 
of England they have been successful in eculti-; 


bring into general culture many of the beautiful 


new hardy plants and shrubs which have been ve | 
lately introduced from North America and other Ivating hedges, yet in France, where the tempe-| 


. eye i « ry © , » ** > ore s . " 2 7 | 
parts of the world. ‘There is yet another good |/fature may be called temperate compared with) 
which will result from the meetings of these {/oUrs, they did not find it for their interest to at-| 


societies ; and that is, the bringing into personal ||tend to their cultivation. 
communication many individuals, gardeners, | In England and Ireland the plant mostly cul-| 
and others, who, but for assemblages of this||tivated for hedges is the quickset Haw-thorn,| 
sort, might have forever remained unknown to/|/Crategus oxyacanthus, a native of Britain, and} 
is admirably caleulated for that purpose. In| 

dency to bring men together, so as to enable France, where the climate is more warm and, 
them to think and act in masses, is favorable to|/dry, the Haw-thorn does not flourish well ; in-| 
human improvement. The farmer confined to ||sects injure it, and it becomes covered with! 
his farm, and the gardener within the walls of ||moss, stunted, and dies. ; 
his garden, could never have any influence on||_ In America, or in this section of the United) 
society, either in the way of disseminating ag-|/States, our summers are much warmer than 
ricultural or horticultural improvement; or in| they are in France, and our winters more se-! 
ameliorating the condition or manners of the||vere, and we have never seen a haw-thorn 
i|hedge with us that had that healthy appearance 


twoclasses ; but let them meet together two or| : : 
three times a year, no matter for what purpose, ||thit they have in England, which we consider 
and first thought, and afterwards action, will be |/®8 preol positive that our climate is not as con-| 


\\genial to their growth as that of the country in 
tural meetings, it is gratifying to observe the || hich they are found grewing spontaneously. 
universal circulation of the penny periodicals. || I'he tirst proposition to be solved by our far- 
Without saying any thing as to the direct value |/Mers 16 in what manner can their fields be se-! 
of the matter contained in these publications, lcurely fenced for a length of time at the least, 
it is sufficient for us that their tendency is to||expense. ‘To answer this, all circumstances 
create a taste for reading: a taste which no Jess |}must enter into the calculation. 
an authority than Sir John Herschel has ob-|| Allowing that it is thought advisable in any | 
served is, of all others, the best “which can locality in our country to attempt the cultivation | 
possibly be imagined for a hard working coun. of hedges, then it becomes important to know) 
tryman after his daily toil, or in its intervals.” ||what plants will succeed best in a given locality. | 
(See the Penny Magazine for Se pt. 28, 1633. | On inquiring into the natural location of 
An idea so gratifying has not been presented to||plants, we find them in belts extending from| 
us since we commenced the Gardener’s Mag-|/*ast to west, across continents, varying from a) 
azine. direct line, according to the humidity and tempe-| 
pe . lrature of the atmosphere and the nature of the} 
Hepaine.—To ascertain in what way fields |/S0tl on which they grow. «|e 
can be kept enclosed, with the least ¢ Xpense, || With plants, as with animals, different species! 
is a matter of importance to every farmer in|/Fequire different degrees of heat to insure health, | 
. ||added to which light and moisture have material, 


one another. In general, whatever has a-ten- 





the result. In co-operation with these horticul- 


our country. 


As a nation we are young in agriculture, and ||influence. a , oe 
it is natural for us to refer back to those parts || On inquiring for plants suited to different lo-! 


of the world from which our fathers emigrated ||C@uens, not only is the natural climate of the 
for example, to aid us in our conclusions, on ||plant to be consulted, but the growth and habits 


many subjects connected with our pursuits in ||! It are equally important. me 
life. rhe following is a list of those plants which 


In order to form correct conclusions, in mat-|/have been recommended for hedging by diffe- 
ters appertaining to agriculture, many things|/rent writers on the subject, together with a 
The difer-||Short description of their habits, and the coun- 
jtry from which they have been brought or where, 

\they are found growing naturally. 


must be taken into consideration. 
ence in the climate and soil of different sont} 
tries is so great, that the course of cropping ph rok alee . } 
pursued in one country may be altogether ins-| l'Horn.—This is a common name applied to 
proper for another ; and plants which are found |/* Numerous family, many of which have been 
to succeed well in one climate on particular ||Used for hedging from time immemorial ; as the 
soils, may require different soils in other cli. ||limbs of the different kinds are more or less, 
mates, or may not succeed at all ou any soil ijarmed with sharp spines or thorns, they are well 
Many experiments have already been made in jcalculated for this purpose. 

: ; | Haw-ruorn—Crategus oxyacantha.—This 
It is 


this country, to ¢ stablish the fact, whether, or 
not, hedges of any kind could be substituted ||'§ the common hedge thorn of England. 
for our stgne and wood fences. ah ! | 
problem remains unsolved. Various experi- Hof fifteen or twenty feet, with many small limbs, 
ments have been made with different plants, |/Which are armed with abundance of small sharp 
by different persons, and the results and reports ||SP/nes- It - found to be the best plant for 
have tended more to confuse than establish ||edging in England and Ireland that has ever, 

been cultivated for that purpose. | 


Ever-Green Taorn—C. pyracantha.—This 


public opinion. 


In looking abroad for examples, whereon to 
found our opiniones, we naturally refer to Eng-||'S & native of the south of Europe, and has been 


land, Ireland, and France, as countries where ||CUltivated for hedges, but is less valuable for that 

ayriculture as a science is better understood ||PUrpose than the preceding. 

than in any other with which we have much||, Cockspur Tuorx—Searlet flowering, Pear 
leaved, Yellow fruited, and some others, are a- 


Thus far the ||? native of Britain, where it grows to the height | 


{Arrit, 





orn are subject to be 
|injured by insects during summer and field mice 
iduring the winter, in addition to which the 
stocks become in many localities covered with 
moss. We cannot recommend any of the above 
for hedges in this part of the state. They may 
be propagated from seed, which should be buried 
and. year in the earth, after which they should be 
ltaken up and planted in rows as other seeds in 
jthe nursery. 

Honey Locust—Gleditsehia Triacanthus.— 
'This is a native North American tree, found 
lgrowing in the forests of the middle states, 
|where it often attains the height of sixty feet, 
with a trunk proportioned to its height. 

This tree has been recommended for hedging, 
but it is found impossible to keep it in a dwarf 
state. The limbs are large and not suitable for 
interlacing. As itis a native of the southern 
and middle states, it does not well endure our 
northern winters when young. 

Prickty AsH—Zanthorylum frarineum, and 
tricarpum.—Both these varieties are native A- 


i|merican shrubs growing to the height of eight 


or ten feet, the limbs are armed with short 
thorns. These shrubs spread so much by 
sprouting from the roots that either of them 
would prove very troublesome when set for 
hedge. 

Barperrky or Bersgreris—Berberris cana- 
densis.—This is an American shrub which in- 
fests many parts of the New-England states, 
growing to the height of six or eight feet, with 
upright stems, which are armed with slender 
sharp spines. Although we have long seen this 
shrub growing about fences, we do not recollect 
to have seen it treated as a hedge. _ From the 
strong prejudice there is against it, entertained 
by the New-England farmers, we think it would 
be difficult to induce them to cultivate it. 

Buck Tuorn—Rhamnus catharticus.—The 
English botanists claim this a native of Britain, 
and Professor Eaton says that it is found grow- 
ing wild in New-England. From experiments 
made by E. H. Derby, Esq. of Massachusetts, 
it would appear that this is one of the most val- 
uable plants for hedges in the northern states 
that has ever been tried. In this country it at- 
tains to the height of fifteen or twenty feet, the 
limbs are not long but thick, and are set with 
sharp spines. It endures the severity of our 
northern winters, and is not subject to be in- 
jured by insects. It is readily cultivated from 
seed, which are produced abundantly by old 
trees. [See Report of the Massachusetts So- 
ciety, with Mr. Derby’s communication annex- 
ed, page 15 of Appendix to New-York Farmer, 
for March, 1834. 

Osacs Oranok— Maclura aurantica.—This 





| 


jis an American shrub, found on the banks of 


|the Arkansas and some other southern streams. 
|The foliage is of a deep green, somewhat resem- 
ibling that of the orange, and the limbs are set 
jwith sharp thorns. It does not endure our 
jnorthern winters. 

| Appies.—Both the common and crab apples 
lhave been tried for hedges in this latitude, but 
Ineither have succeeded so as to bear recom- 
jmendation for this purpose. Like thorns, they 
lare liable to be destroyed by insects in summer 
jand by mice in winter. 

| Ifthere is any tree or shrub that we can re- 
icommend to farmers at this time for the pur- 
pose of substituting for wood and stone fences, 
jwith hopes of being more economical, it is the 
| White Italian Mulberry—Morus alba. 
Professor Rafinesque, of Philadelphia, in 
‘speaking of different trees and shrubs with re- 
gard to their qualities for hedging, says, ‘I have 
jleft for the last this most valuable tree. It bears 
leutting, and is often raised in silk countries as 
in shrub and hedge, to collect the leaves easier. 
‘Grows with the utmost facility, lasting sixty 
lyears at least.” 

| ‘This tree, which is a native of China, appears 
\perfectly naturalized in this country, or at least, 
‘coming from a country where the climate is not 
laltogether different from our own, thrives well. 


intercourse. } . ; } . . : q 
In England and Ireland, hedges are more ex-||t'ves of America, are of larger growth than the |It is easily cultivated, either from seed or cut- 
tensively cultivated, we believe, than in any/|jhawthorn, and the limbs do not interlace aswell.|jtings. It grows to the height of thirty or forty 
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feet, and somewhat resembles our common ap- 
ple in shape and size. 

As it appears well established now, that the 
raising of silk-worms and the making of silk 
in this country will be attended with a corres- 
ponding profit with other farming operations, 
there can be no danger in cultivating mulberry 
hedges, as it is allowed that it is the most pro- 
fitable way to raise them when intended only 
for worms, and if they will answer the double 
purpose of feeding silk-worms and as a substi- 
tute for fences, the inducements to raise them 
must be very great. 

_ When it is designed to raise plants from seed, 
they should be sown in the fore part of May, 
and oue ounce of seed is thought to be sufficient 
for raising from eight to ten thousand tess 





[Goodsell’s Genesee Farmer. } 








Tas Horse.—The following extracts are} 
from a small book entitled “* Knowledge for the} 
People, or the Plain Why and Because.” 

Why is the ear of a horse so interesting a 
part of his anatomy ! 

Because it is one of the most beautiful parts 
about him, and even more intelligible than the 
eye; and an observer of the horse can tell, by 
the expressive motion of the ears, almost all 
that he thinks and means. 

Why is it a good sign for a horse to carry one 
ear forward and the other backward, when on 
a journey! 

Because this stretching of the ears in contrary 
directions shows that he is attentive to every 
thing that is tuking place around him, and, while 
he is so doing, he cannot be fatigued, or likely 
soon to become so. Few horses sleep without 
pointing their ears as above, that they may re- 
ceive notice of the approach of objects in every 
direction. 

When horses or mules march in company at 
night, those in front direct their ears forwards ; 
those in the centre turn them laterally or across ; 
the whole troop seeming thus to be actuated by 
one feeling, which watches the general safety. 
—/[ Arnott. ] 

hy does the eye of a horse point a little 
forwards from the side of the head ? 

Because the animal may have a more extend- 
ed field of vision. 

Why does not the loss of one eye enfeeble| 
sight? 

scause the other acquires greater energy ;| 
though it much contracts the field of vision.| 
It is said to render the conception erring, and| 
the case of misjudgment of distance is the one} 
commonly brought forward to show this. One- 
eyed horses have, however, been found extra- 
ordinary leapers. 

Why is ita vulgar error to suppose wall-!| 
eyed horses not liable to blindness? 

Because there is no difference of structure} 
which can produce this exemption; but the| 
wall-eyed horse, from this unseemly appear- 
ance, and his frequent want of breeding, may| 
not be exposed to many of the usual causes of| 
inflammation. 

Why does the pupil of the eye expand when) 
a horse is brought to the door of the stable? 

Because it may keep out the extra quantity| 
of light, which would be painful to the ani- 
mal and injurious to vision. When opposed 
directly to the sun, the pupil, or aperture in the 
iris, will always close. 

Why was the inflammation of the horse’s 
eye formerly called ** moon-blindness ?” 

Because of its periodical return, and some 
supposed influence of the moon: an absurdity 
which is its own contradiction. 

Why are the eyes of horses kept clean? 

Because, like birds, they have a kind of third 
eyelid, called the haw, moistened witha pulpy 
substance or mucilage, to take hold of the dust 
on the eye-ball, and wipe it clean; so that the| 
eye is hardly ever seen with any thing on it,| 
though greatly exposed from its size and pos- 
ture. 

Why do horses shy as they grow old? 
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cy of the rays, and throwing the perfect image}jcan only furnish a very brief sketch of their 
beyond, and not on, the retina. l|tenor. He knew, he said, that both fermented 

Why are the teeth a criterion of the horse’s!/and distilled liquors were exteusively adultera- 
age? \ited. When in England, he had noticed in the 
Because the incisor or front teeth of the/|outskirts of London, over a number of build- 
horse have a production of enamel} in their cen-||ings, advertisements conspicuously written on 
tre; but the cavity which this forms, contain-|/their fronts, ** home brewed beer.” From curi- 
ing nocement, is merely filled by the particles|josity, he had gone in and inquired the reason 
of food, &e. As the enamel descends ouly to||for 8O singular a notice , he was informed that 
a certain extent in the tooth, the teeth disap- ithe beer brewed in the large breweries was s0 
pear at iast, from the constant wear of the part jnotoriously and deleteriously adulterated, that 











in mastication; and this is improperly called, 
the filling up of the teeth—{Blumenbach.] | 





Why are the grinders of the horse never per-| 
fect? 
Because the tooth is not finished when it) 
cuts the gum: the lower partof its body is} 
complete, while the upper part is worn away} 





Thus, if the part out of! 


ded till long after. 


perfect, and there are no fangs: on the con-| 
trary, when the fangs are formed, much of the} 
body has been worn away in mastication.—| 
{Blumenbach.] | 
Why has the horse the pack-wax, ora strong! 
cord from the back of the head to the bones of | 
the back? 
Because the head hangs in a slanting posi-| 
tion from the extremity of the neck, and the 
neck itself projects considerably from the chest ; 
thus the whole weight of the head and neck 
is suspended from the chest, and very great 
power is requisite to support them. In addi-, 
tion to the simple weight of the head and neck, 
the neck projecting from the chest, and the 
head hanging from the extremity of the neck, 
act with enormous mechanical force, aud re- 
quire more than a hundred-fold the power ne 
cessary to support them. As an illustration, 
it may be observed that it requires a strong 
man to lift a small table from the ground at 
arm’s length. 
Why are large nostrils a perfection in hunt-! 
ers and running horses? 
Because they afford the animals freer respira-'| 
tion when they are hard-ridden or run.—[G.|| 


by mastication, and the proper famg is not ad-|| 


the gum is complete, the rest of the body is im-|| 


a persons could drink it without prejudice to 


itheir health. He ascertained this fact from his 


‘own experience ; he found that the beer, as well 


las the porter, known as the “ London Porter,” 
had an injurious effect upon his health. He 
had never drank it without perceiving the un- 
|pleasant effects from it; he had felt the same 
jeffects from drinking beer in this country. It 
iwas notorious that aloes was frequently used 
ito impart the bitter taste to the beer, and that 
lother ingredients were used, particularly a- 
‘broad, which rendered beer a most unwhole- 
some drink. In regard to the use of wine, 
(when drank pure and in moderate quantities, 
he believed it not only innocent, but highly be- 
Ineficial to health. The ill effeets of wine were 
lchargeable to its adulteration ; the flushed 
lcheek, the head-ache, and the derangement of 
the stomach, which followed upon drinking 
it, were produced by the noxious ingredients 
infused in it—not by the wine itself. His ob- 
servation, on the contrary—and it had been ex- 
tensive—had supplied him with the most con- 
clusive proof, that the vine countries were the 
most temperate. He had been four months in 
Italy, and in that time had seen but three in- 
toxicated persons. And this too was in a popu- 
lation idle and dissolute—where wines and 
lbrandies were abundant, cheap, and accessible. 
|He had observed the same thing in France. In 
lone assemblage of two hundred thousand peo- 
|ple, in the Champ de Mars, he had noticed but 
jeleven people who appeared to be disguised 
with liquor; three of these he knew were so: 





lof the remaining eight, he was not confident. 


The greatest blessing to the world, in his opin- 
ion, would be the spreading of the vine. The 


White.) : : . iJintroduction of the vine would prove a most 
Ww hy es a a ae aeet |/powerfal auxiliary to the cause of temperance. 
ess valuable than those ch > | 

Because, even in a wet soil and climate,) 
white hoofs are more brittle, and more liable! ps ei f 
to accident and lameness than black ones ; and |C#AR8Y.—The subjoined paragraph is from Dr. 
in stony soils white hoofs are much more liable |Thatcher’s American Orchardist. It is generally 
to break and to contract than those of a dark} supposed that the mixing of the farina will not 





Goop anD Poor Fruit IN THE SAME OR- 





Because of a decay in their sight; a loss of 


color. 

Why is it difficult to distinguish the species, 
of a horse from the inspection of his bones? 

Because the size can scarcely be assumed as| 
a specific character, it varying remarkably in| 
the same species. Hence the bones of fossil| 
lhorses present no precise character to distin-| 
iguish them from the medium-sized existing] 
| species. | 

Why does a bulky heavy horse make less) 
‘progress than a compact muscular animal | 
| Because the fat horse makes but little exer-| 
ition, much of his force being expended in trans- 
jporting his own overgrown mass. 
| Why does the speed and wind of the horse, 
\depend upon the size of the lungs ? 
| Because in proportion to the quantity o 
‘airwhich they contain, and the less frequent} 
necessity of renewing that air by breathing,) 
will the animal be at his ease, or distressed,} 
when violent exertion is demanded of him. f 





| 


j 
! 


} 





Tewperance 1x Vine Countriss.—We give, 
‘the following from a notice, in the Utica Ben 
itinel, of a temperance meeting. Some recent) 
\writers, among whom is Mr. Cooper, the no-| 


ivelist, deny that intemperance is less general) 


‘in France than in the United States : i 


| Dr. Dwight, of Hamilton College, followed) 


H 


effect the fruit, but the seed only—that this is 
ithe method of nature to obtain new varieties. It 
would be well, however, for those having op- 
portunity, to make observation. 

A precaution is suggested that apple trees 
bearing bad or ordinary fruit should not be 
suffered to grow with those which bear fruit of 
a superior quality. Itis afaet with which gar- 
|deners are familiar, that the blossoms of cu- 
jcumbers will greatly injure the flavor of melons 
jthat grow near them; and it is reasonable to 





|| Suppose that fruits, while forming on the trees, 


llare liable in like manner to suffer deterioration. 


|The result of the following experiment would 
jseem to strengthen the above conjecture. ‘The 
jexperiment, it is said, has in numerous instan- 
jces succeeded without a single failure. In an 
jorchard containing a great variety of apple trees 
jbearing sweet, and some very acrid fruit, and 
jothers partaking of both these properties, in 
ithe vernal season, when the trees are in full 
blossom, the pollen (or impregnating dust) was 
ltaken from one tree (for example, where the 
lfruit is very sweet,) and deposited on the 
flowers of a particular branch of another tree, 
| Whose fruit is extremely aerid. The apples of 
jthat particular branch were found to combine 
these two properties for that season, and by this 
simple process, the experimentor asserts, he 


\Mr. Williams in a few forcible observations, in||ean easily provide himself with apples for that 
lwhich he lucidly illustrated the propriety of a-|/season — to his taste, which he consid- 


dopting this resolution. We were unable, how- 


lers much more expeditious and equally as cer- 


convexity in the eye, lessening the convergen-; ever, from oar position, to hear all of them, andj|tain a process as that of grafting. 
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Increase OF HorricuLTurat SOCIETIES IN 





fpetheor agricultural country. The soil and cli-| 
Enoiann.—The London Gardener's Magazine, ||™ate ot i gga > oa —— ~— poe okt 
: . . y 1 . B S j 
from which we take the following article, con-| ay ee ee 

; ; pete : formation, and from their limited extent and be-| 
tains the motices of the exhibitions of seventy ing surrounded with water, the climate is tem-| 
Horticultural Societies in Great Britain. perate and humid. In summer the temperature} 

We find, froma the increase in the number of rarely exceeds 75°, and during winter it seldom 
newspapers sent us during the past year, as| descends lower than 25° above zero, a variation! 
well as from the information procured during ||20t so great as has been known in this country! 


our late tour, that provincial botanical and hor-||Within a few days. 








NEW-YORK FARMER, AND 





{Arrit, 





Most of the species of thorn are subject to be 
injured by insects during summer and field mice 
during the winter, in addition to which the 
stocks become in many localities covered with 
moss. Wecannot recommend any of the above 
for hedges in this part of the state. They may 
be propagated from seed, which should be buried 
one year in the earth, after which they should be 
taken up and planted in rows as other seeds in 


i|the nursery. 


Honey Locust—Gleditsehia Triacanthus.— 





ticultural societies are steadily increasing From the scarcity of timber, and the conse.) 
throughout the country. We are exceedingly i}quent high price, methods are resorted to for en-| 
glad of this; because these societies will diffuse |/closing their fields besides fencing with wood. | 
generally a taste for one of the most agreeable || Whenever stone can be procured at reasonable! 
and humanising of pursuits, spread improved |/rates, they are preferred by farmers of every 

lcountry to either wood fences or hedges. 


varieties of culinary vegetables and fruits, and | ; ces : 
bring into general culture many of the beautiful Although from the peculiarities of the climate 
new hardy plants and shrubs which have been |/of England they have been successful in culti-| 


lately introduced from North America and other ||vating hedges, yet in France, where the tempe- | 
parts of the world. ‘There is yet another good ||ature may be called temperate compared with} 
which will result from the meetings of these jours, they did not find it for their interest to at-| 
societies ; and that is, the bringing into personal ||tend to their cultivation. 
communication many individuals, gardeners,|| 1m England and Ireland the plant mostly cul- 
and others, who, but for assemblages of this peveted for hedges is the quickset Haw-thorn, 
sort, might have forever remained unknown to Crategus oxyacanthus, a native of Britain, and 
one another. In general, whatever has aten-/||i8 admirably calculated for that purpose. In 
dency to bring men together, so as to enable ‘France, where the climate is more warm and) 
them to think and act in masses, is favorable to||dry, the Haw-thorn does not flourish well ; in-| 
human improvement. The farmer confined to|/Sects mjure It, and it becomes covered with! 
his farm, and the gardener within the walls of|/moss, stunted, and dies. iz. 
his garden, could never have any influence on/|}_ In America, or in this section of the United) 
society, either in the way of disseminating ag- |States, our summers are much warmer than| 
ricultaral or horticultural improvement; or in||they are in France, and our winters more 8e- 
vere, and we have never seen a haw-thorn| 


ameliorating the condition or manners of the : 
twoclasses ; but let them meet together two or Medge yes + us a ons ered jpn ad 
three times a year, no matter for what purpose, fat they have in Mngland, which we consider 
and first thought, and afterwards poor 4 will be llas proof positive that our climate is not as con-| 
the result. In co-operation with these horticul- | aeeair to their growth as that of the country in| 
tural meetings, it is gratifying to observe the |/which they are found grewing spontaneously. 
universal circulation of the penny periodicals. || ‘The first proposition to be solved by our far- 
Without saying any thing as to the direct value ||mers is in what manner can their fields be se- 
of the matter contained in these publications, ||curely fenced for a length of time at the least, 
it is sufficient for us that their tendency is to|j¢xpense. To answer this, all circumstances | 
create hee se vn —y my h +. aenae ton) ~~ cm poe page omen pa ‘gable i 
an authority than Sir John Herschel has ob-|| Atow ought advisable in any) 
served is, of all others, the best ** which can} loeality in our country to attempt the cultivation, 
possibly be imagined for a hard working coun. |/of hedges, then it becomes important to know | 
tryman after his daily toil, or in its intervals.” wr plants will gp egy hays: ina — evo 
(See the Penny Magazine for Sept. 28, 1833.) n inquiring into the natural location o 
An idea so gratifying tins not Pent, presented to||plants, we find them in belts extending from 
us since we commenced the Gardener’s Mag-||*@8t to west, across continents, varying from aj 
azine. direct line, according to the humidity and tempe-| 
rature of the atmosphere and the nature of the 
soil on which they grow. 

With plants, as with animals, different species | 
require different degrees of heat to insure health, | 
jadded to which light and moisture have materia] | 
influence. 

On inquiring for plants suited to different lo-! 
cations, not only is the natural climate of the| 
plant to be consulted, but the growth and habits, 














Hevaine.—To ascertain in what way fields 
can be kept enclosed, with the least expense, 
is a matter of importance to every farmer in 
our country. 

As a nation we are young in agriculture, and 
it is natural for us to refer back to those parts 
of the world from which our fathers emigrated 
for example, to aid us in our conclusions, on|| 








many subjects connected with our pursuits in e are equally important. ee 
life. | The following is a list of those plants which 
have been recommended for hedging by diffe-| 


This is a native North American tree, found 
growing in the forests of the middle states, 
where it often attains the height of sixty feet, 
with a trunk proportioned to its height. 

This tree has been recommended for hedging, 
but it is found impossible to keep it in a dwarf 
state. The limbs are large and not suitable for 
interlacing. As itis a native of the seuthern 
and middle states, it does not well endure our 
northern winters when young. 

Pricxty Asa—Zanthoxylum frazineum, and 
tricarpum.—Both these varieties are native A- 
merican shrubs growing to the height of eight 
or ten feet, the limbs are armed with short 
thorns. These shrubs spread so much by 
sprouting from the roota that either of them 
would prove very troublesome when set for 
hedge. 

Barberry or Berserris—Berberris cana- 
densis.—This is an American shrub which in- 
fests many parts of the New-England states, 


||growing to the height of six or eight feet, with 


upright stems, which are armed with slender 
sharp spines. Although we have long seen this 
shrub growing about fences, we do not recollect 
to have seen it treated as a hedge. _ From the 
strong prejudice there is against it, entertained 


\|by the New-England farmers, we think it would 


be difficult to induce them to cultivate it. 

Bucx TuHorn—Rhamnus catharticus.—The 
English botanists claim this a native of Britain, 
and Professor Eaton says that it is found grow- 


j|ing wild in New-England. From experiments 


made by E. H. Derby, Esq. of Massachusetts, 
it would appear that this is one of the most val. 
uable plants for hedges in the northern states 
that has ever been tried. In this country it at- 
tains to the height of fifteen or twenty feet, the 
limbs are not long but thick, and are set with 
sharp spines. It endures the severity of our 
northern winters, and is not subject to be in- 
jured by insects. It is readily cultivated from 
seed, which are produced abundantly by old 
trees. [See Report of the Massachusetts So. 
ciety, with Mr. Derby's communication annex- 
ed, page 15 of Appendix to New-York Farmer, 
for March, isa.) 

Osaes Oranak—Maclura aurantica.—This 
is an American shrub, found on the bunks of 
the Arkansas and some other southern streams. 
The foliage is of a deep green, somewhat resem- 
bling that of the orange, and the limbs are set 
with sharp thorns. It does not endure our 
northern winters. 

AppLes.—Both the common and crab apples 
have been tried for hedges in this latitude, but 


iIneither have succeeded so as to bear recom- 


mendation for this purpose. Like thorns, they 




















In order to form correct conclusions, in mat- é : ( 
lrent writers on the subject, together with a 

must be taken into consideration. The differ- r 

ence in the climate and soil of different coun- itry from which they have been brought or where, 
they are found growing naturally. 

pursued in one country may be altogether im- . us : 

proper for another ; and plants which are found ||* Numerous — many of which have been 

used for hedging from time immemorial ; as the || 
soils, may require different soils in other cli-| 

jjarmed with sharp spines or thorns, they are well | 
Many experiments have already been made in} calculated for this purpose. 
this country, to establish the fact, whether, or| ; S) 
not, hedges of any kind could be substituted |/'S the common hedge thorn of England. It is | 
anative of Britain, where it grows to the height | 
problem remains unsolved. Various experi-|/0! 4 b 

ments have been made with different plants, | which are armed with abundance of small sharp | 
spines. 

have tended more to confuse than establish . 

public opinion. been cultivated for that purpose. 
found our opinions, we naturally refer to Eng-| 

land, Ireland, and France, as countries where | 


ters appertaining to agriculture, many things e's ’ : ) 

ishort description of their habits, and the coun-, 
tries is so great, that the course of cropping pe ame 7. ': , | 

l'norn.—This is a common name applied to 

to succeed well in one climate on particular ; . 

jlimbs of the different kinds are more or less, 
mates, or may not succeed at all on any soil. | 

|| Haw-ruorN—Crategus oxryacantha.—This || 
for our stgne and wood fences. ‘Thus far the| =e : : 

of fifteen or twenty feet, with many small limbs, 
by different persons, and the results and reports | s. It is found to be the best plant for | 

hedging in England and Ireland that has ever, 

In looking abroad for examples, whereon to 

agriculture as a science is better understood| 


purpose than the preceding. 
Cocxspur THorn—Scarlet flowering, Pear, 


Ever-Green THorn—C. pyracantha.—This 
is a native of the south of Europe, and has been|| years at least.” 
cultivated for hedges, but is less valuable for that | 


are liable to be destroyed by insects in summer 
and by mice in winter. 

If there is any tree or shrub that we can re- 
commend to farmers at this time for the pur- 
pose of substituting for wood and stone fences, 
with hopes of being more economical, it is the 
White lralian Mulberry—Morus alba. 

Professor Rafinesque, of Philadelphia, in 
speaking of different trees and shrubs with re- 
gard to their qualities for hedging, says, “I have 
left for the last this most valuable tree. It bears 


leutting, and is often raised in silk countries as 


a shrub and hedge, to collect the leaves easier. 
Grows with the utmost facility, lasting sixty 
” This tree, which is a native of China, appears 
perfectly naturalized in this country, or at least, 
coming from a country where the climate is not 


than in any other with which we have much) ~b . 2 : 
intercourse. leaved, Yellow fruited, and some others, are a-||altogether different from our own, thrives well. 
In England and Ireland, hedges are more ex- 


tives of America, are of larger growth than the |It is easily cultivated, either from seed or cut- 
hawthorn, and the limbs do not interlace as well.|jtings. It grows to the height of thirty or forty 





tensively cultivated, we believe, than in any 
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feet, and somewhat resembles our common ap- 
ple in shape and size. 

As it appears well established now, that the 
raising of silk-worms and the making of silk 
in this country will be attended with a corres- 
ponding profit with other farming operations, 
there can be no danger in cultivating mulberry 
hedges, as it is allowed that it is the most pro- 
fitable way to raise them when intended only 
for worms, and if they will answer the double 
purpose of feeding silk-worms and as a substi- 
tute for fences, the inducements to raise them 
must be very great. 

_ When it is designed to raise plants from seed, 
they should be sown in the fore part of May, 
and oue ounce of seed is thought to be sufficient 
for raising from eight to ten thousand trees.— 
[Goodsell’s Genesee Farmer. } 








cy of the rays, and throwing the perfect image 
beyond, and not on, the retina. 

Why are the teeth a criterion of the horse’s 
age? 

Because the incisor or front teeth of the 


tre; but the cavity which this forms, contain-) 
ing nocement, is merely filled by the particles} 
of food, &e. As the enamel descends only to! 
a certain extent in the tooth, the-teeth disap-| 
pear at last, from the constant wear of the part, 





in mastication; and this is improperly called) 
the filling up of the teeth.—[{Blumenbach. } 
Why are the grinders of the horse never per-| 
fect? 
Because the tooth is not finished when it; 
cuts the gum: the lower part of its body is| 
complete, while the upper part is worn away 








Tas Horse.—The following extracts are 
from a small book entitled “« Knowledge for the 
People, or the Plain Why and Because.” 

Why is the ear of a horse so interesting a 
part of his anatomy ! 

Because it is one of the most beautiful parts 
about him, and even more intelligible than the 
eye; and an observer of the horse can tell, by 
the expressive motion of the ears, almost all 
that he thinks and means. 

hy is it a good sign for a horse to carry one 
ear forward and the other backward, when on 
a journey? 

Because this stretching of the ears in contrary 
directions shows that he is. attentive to every 
thing that is txking place around him, and, while 
he is so doing, he cannot be fatigued, or likely 
soon to become so. Few horses sleep without 
pointing their ears as above, that they may re- 
ceive notice of the approach of objects in every 
direction. 

When horses or mules march in company at 
night, those in front direct their ears forwards ; 
those in the centre turn them laterally or across ; 
the whole troop seeming thus to be actuated by 
one feeling, which wuatchés the general safety. 
—[Arnott. } 

hy does the eye of a horse point a little 
forwards from the side of the head ? 

Because the animal may have a more extend- 
ed field of vision. 

Why does not the loss of one eye enfeeble 














sight? 

, the other acquires greater energy ; 
though it much contracts the field of vision. 
It is said to render the conception erring, and 
the case of misjudgment of distance is the one 
commonly brought forward to show this. One- 
eyed horses have, however, been found extra- 
ordinary leapers. 

Why is ita vulgar error to suppose wall- 
eyed horses not liable to blindness? 

Because there is no difference of structure 
which can produce this exemption; but the) 
wall-eyed horse, from this unseemly appear- 
ance, and his frequent want of breedir may| 
not be exposed to many of the usual causes of 
inflammation. 

Why does the pupil of the eye expand when 
a horse is brought to the door of the stable? 

Because it may keep out the extra quantity|| 
of light, which would be painful to the ani-|| 
mal and injurious to vision. When opposed}; 
directly to the sun, the pupil, or aperture in the}; 
iris, will always close. 

Why was the inflammation of the horse’s|| 
eye formerly called “ moon-blindness ?” 

Because of its periodical return, and some 
supposed influence of the moon: an absurdity 
which is its own contradiction. 

Why are the eyes of horses kept clean? 

Because, like birds, they have a kind of third|| 
eyelid, called the haw, moistened witha pulpy!! 
substance or mucilage, to take hold of the dust 
on the eye-ball, and wipe it clean ; so that the) 
eye is hardly ever seen with any thing on it, 
though greatly exposed from its size and pos-|| 
ture. 

Why do horses shy as they grow old ? 

Because of a decay in their sight; a loss of 
convexity in the eye, lessening the convergen- 


| 


1g 


a 





| 
| 





[Blumenbach.] | 


of a horse from the inspection of his bones? 


|progress than a compact muscular animal? 


by mastication, and the proper famg is not ad-| 
ded till long after. Thus, if the part out of| 
the gum is complete, the rest of the body is im- 
perfect, and there are no fangs: on the con-| 


trary, when the fangs are formed, much of the|| 


body has been worn away in mastication.—) 


Why has the horse the pack-wax, or a strong| 


cord from the back of the head to the bones of | 


the back? 

Because the head hangs in a slanting posi-} 
tion from the extremity of the neck, and the 
neck itself projects considerably from the chest ;) 
thus the whole weight of the head and neck 
is suspended from the chest, and very great 
power is requisite to support them. In addi-, 
tion to the simple weight of the head and neck, 
the neck projecting from the chest, and the 
head hanging from the extremity of the neck, 
act with enormous mechanical force, and re-| 


quire more than a hundred-fold the power ne 


cessary to support them. As an illustration, 
it may be observed that it requires a strong) 
man to lift a small table from the ground at 
arm’s length. 

Why are large nostrils a perfection in hunt 
ers and running horses? 

Because they afford the animals freer respira-' 
tion when they are hard-ridden or run.—[G.| 
White.] 

Why are horses with white legs and feet! 
less valuable than those which have them not?) 

Because, even in a wet soil and climate, } 
white hoofs are more brittle, and more liable! 
to accident and lameness than black ones ; and! 
in stony soils white hoofs are much more liable 
to break and to contract than those of a dark; 
color. 

Why is it difficult to distinguish the species) 


! 


| 
} 


} 


Because the size can scarcely be assumed as| 
a specific character, it varying remarkably in| 
the same species. Hence the bones of fossil| 
horses present no precise character to distin- 
guish them from the medium-sized existing| 
species. | 
Why does a bulky heavy horse make less; 


| 


Because the fat horse makes but little exer-| 
tion, much of his force being expended in trans- 
porting his own overgrown mass. 

Why does the speed and wind of the horse 
depend upon the size of the lungs? 

Because in proportion to the quantity of 


| 


air which they contain, and the less frequent} 


necessity of renewing that air by breathing, 


‘will the animal be at his ease, or distressed,} 


when violent exertion is demanded of him. 





Temperance 1n Ving CountTrigs.—We give 
tinel, of a temperance meeting. Some recent 
writers, among whom is Mr. Cooper, the no- 
velist, deny that intemperance is less general 
in France than in the United States : 

Dr. Dwight, of Hamilton College, followed 


which he lucidly illustrated the propriety of a- 
dopting this resolution. We were unable, how- 
ever, from otr position, to hear all of them, and 


pleasant effects from it; he had felt the same 


can only furnish a very brief sketch of their 
litenor. He knew, he said, that both fermented 
and distilled liquors were extensively adultera- 
ted. When in England, he had noticed in the 

outskirts of London, over a number of build- 








horse have a production of enamel in their cen-||ings, advertisements conspicuously written on 


their fronts, ‘*‘ home brewed beer.”” From curi- 
osity, he had gone in and inquired the reason 
for so singular a notice ; he was informed that 
the beer brewed in the large breweries was so 
notoriously and deleteriously adulterated, that 
few persons could drink it without prejudice to 
their health. He ascertained this fact from his 
own experience ; he found that the beer, as well 
as the porter, known as the “ London Porter,” 
had an injurious effect upon his health. He 
had never drank it without perceiving the un- 


effects from drinking beer in this country. It 
was notorious that aloes was frequently used 
to impart the bitter taste to the beer, and that 
other ingredients were used, particularly a- 
‘broad, which rendered beer a most unwhole- 
some drink. In regard to the use of wine, 
when drank pure and in moderate quantities, 
he believed it not only innocent, but highly be- 
neficial to health. The ill effects of wine were 
chargeable ‘to its adulteration ; the flushed 
cheek, the head-ache, and the derangement of 
the stomach, which followed upon drinking 
it, were produced by the noxious ingredients 
infused in it—not by the wine itself. His ob- 
servation, on the contrary—and it had been ex- 
tensive—had supplied him with the most con- 
clusive proof, that the vine countries were the 
most temperate. He had been four months in 
Italy, and in that time had seen but three in- 
toxicated persons. And this too was in a popu- 
lation idle and dissolute—where wines and 
brandies were abundant, cheap, and accessible. 
He had observed the same thing in France. In 
one assemblage of two hundred thousand pec- 
ple, in the Champ de Mars, he had noticed but 
eleven people who appeared to be disguised 
with liquor; three of these he knew were so: 
of the remaining eight, he was not confident. 
The greatest blessing to the world, in his opin- 
ion, would be the spreading of the vine. he 
introduction of the vine would prove a most 
powerful auxiliary to the cause of temperance. 





Goop and Poor Fruit IN THE SAME OrR- 
cHarv.—The subjoined paragraph is from Dr. 
Thatcher’s American Orchardist. It is generally 
supposed that the mixing of the farina will not 
effect the fruit, but the seed only—that this is 


|ithe method of nature to obtain new varieties. It 


would be well, however, for those having op- 
portunity, to make observation. 

A precaution is suggested that apple trees 
bearing bad or ordinary fruit should not be 
suflered to grow with those which bear fruit of 
a superior quality. Itis a fact with which gar- 


lideners are familiar, that the blossoms of cu- 


cumbers will greatly injure the flavor of melons 
that grow near them ; and it is reasonable to 
suppose that fruits, while forming on the trees, 
jare liable in like manner to suffer deterioration. 


\|The result of the following experiment would 


seem to strengthen the above conjecture. ‘The 
experiment, it is said, has in 1mumerous instan- 
ces succeeded without a single failure. In an 
orchard containing a great variety of apple trees 
{bearing sweet, and some very acrid fruit, and 


i 














' 


llothers partaking of both these properties, in 





jthe vernal season, when the trees are in full 
\|blossom, the pollen (or impregnating dust) was 


ithe following from a notice, in the Utica Sen-|/taken from one tree (for example, where the 


llfruit is very sweet,) and deposited on the 
flowers of a particular branch of another tree, 
whose fruit is extremely acrid. The apples of 
|jthat particular branch were found to combine 
\|these two properties for that season, and by this 
|simple process, the experimentor asserts, he 


‘Mr. Williams in a few forcible observations, in||can easily provide himself with apples for that 


season perfectly to his taste, which he consid- 
lers much more expeditious and equally as cer- 
iltain a process as that of grafting. 
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Smoky Chimneys. By Comrorr. 
Editor of the Mechanics’ Magazine. 

In the number of your periodical for Ja-|| 
nuary, there is an article headed “ smoky) 
chimneys,” accompanied by rules for their) 
cure, condensed from the works of Count 
Rumford. 

It may be observed that the improvement 
in fire-places was proposed by Count Rum.|| 
ford with a view to economy in the article 
of fuel, and the suffusion through rooms of 
an increased quantity of heat from any given 
quantity of fuel. The Count, indeed, ob- 
serves, that his plan of a fire-place will of- 
ten act as a cure to smoky chimneys, but 
his chief object was economy in fuel, and 
his experiments had this as their chief, if not 
their sole object. 

The result of his studies, scientific and 
operative, led to the conclusion, in his mind, 
that four inches is the proper width for the 
throat of chimneys, and this will probably|| 
be found applicable to as many, or to more}) 
cases, than any other, which, as a general/| 
standard, could be adopted. It will not, how-|| 
ever, be equally applicable to all cases, nor 
will any general rule, in this respect, apply 
universally. 

The proper width of the throat of a chim. 
ney is the least which will admit all the 
smoke, together with the quantity of rarified 
air necessary to aid its escape through the 
chimney. This must be regulated by cir-|| 
cumstances, and chiefly by the material of}; 
the fuel. Anthracite coal, producing little|| 
smoke, would require a throat even narrow-|| 
er than four inches. Coal, of the quality of] 
the Sydney, producing a large volume of} 
smoke, might perhaps require a width of| 
throat exceeding four inches. 

The reasonableness of thus narrowing the 
throat of the chimney for the purpose of} 
yielding an increased heat to the room, will, 
upon the least reflection, be sufficiently ob- 
vious. The smoke, if not impeded by some 
obstruction, will naturally ascend through), 
the chimney ; the heat of the fire, from its]! 
a Tinity to smoke, will ascend with it. Should 
the volume of air constantly rushing into the 
room find an over-easy passage through the}) 
chimney, the entire, or very nearly the en- 
tire, of the heat will escape with it; hence 
the fact, that persons sitting in a room, in 
presence of a large fire, often suffer from 
cold, and even in a degree greater than they 
would were there neither fire nor fire-place 
in the room. 

4 chimney may, however, be so narrow}| 
in some part of it, or throughout the whole,|| 
that it will not admit all the smoke, a part of 
which will, in sueh case, in search of a new)! 
channel of escape, make its way intu the/| 
rvom. A similar effect will be produced 
when the chimney is so injudiciously con. || 
structed that the smoke cannot escape 
through it with the required case and rapidi- 
A chimney may be so placed in rela- 
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imantle-piece the draft is increased, and the 





smoky chimney thus partially or fully cured ; 
but it is also known that this mode will, by 
increasing the draft, lessen the quantity of 
heat in the room, and that warmth is in this 
way dispensed with, to avoid the annoyance 
of smoke. A plan which would yield the 
advantage of a lowered mantle without its 
disadvantages would be a desideratum. This 
is, perhaps, not to the full desirable extent 
practicable ; it is certainly practicable to a 
considerable extent. It may be introduced 
in aid of the Count’s plan, where that fails, 
as a remedy for smoky chimneys, or it may 
be adopted in cases where mere economy is 
not an object, or where it would be inconve- 
nient to resort to the Count’s plan. 

On reference to the cut No. 2, in your 
Magazine of January, it vill be seen, that in 
order to reduce the throat of the chimney, 
there is a false back. This is made of solid 
work, ard is extended about six inches above 
the breast of the chimney, where the width 
of four inches is acquired, and is that part 
distinguished as the throat. We may sup. 
\pose this false back to be in thickness equal 
‘to the length of a common brick, say eight 
‘inches. If made of the breadth of a brick, 
ithere would be a vacant space of four inches 
between the false and the real bavk. By 
turning an arch in the false back, or by an 
aperture of any other shape, there might be 
left 'an opening for the admission of smoke 
and air into the vacant space between the 
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A, chimney-piece—B, false back—C, aperture. 
backs. 
a lowered mantle, without producing all the 
inconvenience. ‘The portion of inconve- 
nience which it might produce would be en- 
tirely provided against by a metal casting 
fitted to the arch-way, and supplied with a 
door, to be closed or opened as occasion 
might require. 

'[his contrivance would most probably re- 
lieve the occupants of houses, in nine cases 
out of ten, from the annoyance of smoky 
chimneys, and from the heavy charges of 
the chimney doctor. Comrorr. 


Artacx or Wiip Eveeuants on A Grana- 
ry.—A small body of seapoys stationed at an 
outpost to protect a granary, containing a large 
quantity ef rice, was suddenly removed, in cr. 


ay - ee ider to quiet some unruly villagers, a tew miles 
tion to another chimney withiu the same distant. who had sct the authorities at defi 
building, as to cause itto smoke. These}/ance. ‘Two of our party happened to be or 


different causes of smoky chimneys may 
require very different remedies. Count 
Rumford’s plan of narrowing the throat of 
achimney will often effect a cure, but sure-| 
ly not universally. I propose herein to offer)’ 


|| 








a remedy, which, although not proposed as) 
an universal panacea, will, it is presumed, ef- 
fect a cure in the majority of cases of smo- 
ky chimneys. 

It is generally known that by lowering the 











the spot at the moment. No sooner had the 


iseapoys withdrawn, than a herd of wild ele- 


phants, which had long been noticed in th 
neighborhood, made their appearance in front 
ff the granary. They had been preceded by 
t scout, which returned to the herd, and hav- 


ing no doubt satisfied them, in a lancuag: 


iwhieh to them needed no interpreter, that the 
jeoast was clear, they advanced at a brisk pace 


towards the building. When they arrived 
within a few yards of it, quite in martial or- 


This would produce all the effect of 





AND 





‘|thodieal than their proceedings. 
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der, they made a sudden stand, and began de- 
liberately to reconnoitre the object of their at- 
tack. Nothing could be more wary and me- 
The walls 
of the granary were of solid, brick work, very 
thick, and the only opening into the building 
was in the centre of the terraced roof, to which 
the ascent was by a ladder. On the approach 
of the elephants, the two astonished spectators 
clambered up into a lofty banyan tree, in order 
to escape mischief. The conduct of the four- 
footed besiegers was such as strongly to excite 
their curiosity, and they therefore watched 
their proceedings with intense anxiety. The 
two spectators were so completely screened 
by the foliage of the tree to which they had 
resorted for safety, that they could not be per- 
ceived by the elephants, though they could see 
very well, through the little vistas formed by 
the separated branches, what was going on 
below. Had there been a door in the granary, 
all difficulty in obtaining an entrance would 
have vanished; but four thick brick walls 
were obstacles which seemed at once to def 
both the strength and sagacity of these dum 
robbers. Nothing daunted by the magnitude 
of the difficulty which they had to surmount, 
they successively began their operations at the 
angles of the building. A large male elephant, 
with tusks of immense proportions, labored for 
some time to make an Impression, but after a 
while his strength was exhausted and he re- 
tired. The next in size and strength then ad- 
vanced, and exhausted his exertions with no 
better success. A third then came forward, 
and applying those tremendous levers with 
which his jaws were armed, and which he 
wielded with such prodigious might, he at 
teneth succeeded in dislodging a brick. An 
opening once made, other elephants advanced, 
when an entrance was soon obtained sufficient. 
ly large to admit the determined marauders. 
As the whole herd could not be accommodated 
it once, they divided into small bodies of three 
four. One of these entered, and when they 
had taken their fill they retired, and their 
places were itnmediately supplied by the next 
n waiting, until the whole herd, upwards of 
twenty in number, had made a full meal. By 
this time a shrill sound was heard from one of 
the elephants, which was readily understood, 
when those that were still inthe building im- 
mediately rushed out and joined their com- 
yanions. One of the first’division, after re- 
iiring from the granary, had acted as sentinel 
while the rest were enjoying the fruits of their 
sagacity and perseverance. He had so sta- 
tioned himself as to be enabled to observe the 
wdvance of an enemy from any quarter, and up- 
yn perceiving the troops as they returned from 
the village, he sounded tne signal of retreat, 
when the whole herd, flourishing their trunks, 
moved rapidly into the jungle.—{Oriental An- 
nual. 


Exxrraorpinary LonGevity or AN Extra- 
ORDINARY SueeP.—On Saturday last, a weth- 
‘r sheep, of the Anglesey breed, was slaugh- 
ered at the Marquis of Westminster’s farm- 
ard, at Eaton Hall, near Chester. This re- 
varkable animal, for many years past famil- 
‘arly called “poor old Ned,’ was yeaned in 
sanuary, 1811; consequently, if his days had 
aot been relentlessly cut short by the farming 
steward, Mr. Alexander M’Gregor, he would 
be twenty-three years old next January! He 
was shown, as a great Curiosity, among the 
‘xtra stock at the annual meeting of the Flint- 
shire Agricultural Society last year; and was 
ilways remarkably healthy until a few days 
yefore he was killed. The great age and con- 
tinued good health of this patriarch of the 
lawns and meadows may possibly, in some 
neasurt, be attributable to the fact of his 
iaving never troubled himself about the 
oncerns of the other members of the flock ; 
ie “regarded not the voice of the charmer, 
tharm she never wisely;” and invariably 





“turned adeaf ear” toall the calumnies, broils, 

















1834.] 





and turmoils,.of the world around him. It is 
a very singular fact, that this remarkable ani- 
mal had not only no ears, but no orifice where; 
the ears are usually posited. A few days be-| 
fore he was slaughtered he was attacked with) 
water on the brain, or “ the turn,” as it is com-| 
monly called, for which we believe there is no| 
cure but the butcher's knife. The intestines| 
exhibited a perfectly healthy appearance, and) 
the color of the mutton was as good as in 
sheep three or four years old.—{ London Farm- 
er’s Magazine.] 


Improvement or Woot.—How far the farm- 
ers of this country may find the following ar. 
ticle, from the London Farmer’s Magazine, 
serviceable to them, we are unable to say; but 
it strikes us that the salve recommended would 
be beneficial to sheep, if applied after they are 
sheared. 

Ma. Eprror,—From the increasing demand 
for white wool, many of the store farmers of 
this country have of late years allowed their} 
flocks, even in high and exposed situations, to 
winter without a salving of any descripiion 
whatever. ‘This practice, except in some very 
peculiar situations, can seldom with propriety 
be coatinued above a year or two, as under 
this treatment both the quantity and quality 
of the wool invariably fall off, and seldom fails 
to produce a hemphy ficece, or, in other words, 
the wool gets imbedded with dead white hairs 
which renders it only fit to be applied to infe- 
rior purposes, and thereby materially reduces 
the value of the fleece. Various salving mix- 
tures have been recommended and adopted, but 
in few instaaces have any of them inet with 
the approbation of the manufacturer; and 
when it so happens that the wool has been so 
heavily laid that it cannot be submitted to the 
process of manufacture without being pre- 
viously scoured, much labor and expense are 
thereby incurred, and consequently the price 
of the wool considerably increased. Wool af- 
ter having been scoured is much more liable to 
g2tdiscolored during the manufacturing process, 
and ultimately an article of less purity in col- 
or than goods which have been produced froin 
the material as shorn from the sheep's back. 
Some wool growers, with anxiety to produce 
a fleece in a very slight degree removed from 
that which has been allowed to remain perfect- 
ly free of any salving whatever, have applied 
a greasing of animal or vegetable oil, but with- 
out the necessary precaution of adding a slight 
proportion of the refined spirit of tar, conse- 
quently the wool is of a yellow tinge, which 
renders it in a great measure unfit for the 
manufacture of white goods, and therefore a 
very considerable depreciation may be said t 
have taken place on the value of the material, 
in consequence of the injudicious application 
ofoiling. Several of the most extensive sheep 
farmers in Peebles-shire, some of them indeed 
in the very highest and most exposed situa- 
tions in the county, have for the last two 
years salved their flocks with powdered crude 
white arsenic and black soap, in the proportion 
of one pound of arsenic to three of soap, which 
are mixed up with seventy bottles of water. 
and this is considered sufficient for three scure 
and ten sheep, being at the rate of a bottle for 
each, the expense of which does not exceed 
sevenpence a score. Of all salvings hithert« 
used in this county for the producing of white 
wool, this is allowed to be decidedly the best. 
The moment it is applied, all vermin of what- 
ever description die instantly, and are never| 
again to be found upon sheep which are salved| 
with this composition ; and it is the opinion of 
some of the most experienced in sheep farm- 
ing, that stock under this treatment will in a 
very great measure be exempted from the 
louping-ill, a disease which kills thousands an- 
nually. From the nature and properties of 
the composition, many of the diseases which 
unsalved flocks are liable to be infected with, 
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are at once eradicated or prevented by the ap-|/slaughtered were affected with malignant pus- 
plication of this salve, which also destroys all |tule. 
inclination for rubbing against foggy or grassy|| Although the process of cooking may pre- 
banks, and thereby prevents the wool from |}vent any injurious consequences from the eat- 
getting imbedded with impurities, which are||ing of a diseased animal, yet it is very un- 
not unfrequently found to such an extent, that!!pleasant to know the fact that the beef on our 
the wages of the laborer in picking it suffi-|jtable is from cattle sick with typhus, with liv- 
ciently adds so much to the price, that too of-ller complaint, with inflammation of the lungs, 
tem the manufacturer is obliged to apply it tojand many of the disorders incidental to such 
an inferior purpose; and even when the ma-||animals, and the only dependance is on the in- 
terial has been carefully looked over by the/|tegrity of the butchers, who will not give such 
most discerning eye, previous to its being sub-||meat to their customers, knowing it to be dis- 
mitted to the process of manufacture, it fre-|jeased. One great advantage which the Mo- 
quently happens that thousands of these im-||saic law and Rabbinical institutions have over 
purities make their appearance in the finished ||all modern customs, is blending religious with 
urticle, which ina great measure fenders it |political regulations, purifying both soul and 
unfit for the purposes for which it was intend-||body at the same time. The beef exposed in 
ed. Sheep salved in this manner are seldom||our markets with leaden seals must necessa- 
or never found to die in consequence of falling||rily be free from all or nearly all the impuri- 
iwald, or the wool to pell or fall off previous |/ties in cattle complained of above. An expe- 
to clipping time. However, in place of soap'|rienced person, who has studied the anatomy 
ind water, | would with much confidence|/of the beast, is'commissioned and paid by the 
recommend that the arsenic should be mixed |/congregation to kill all kinds of buteher’s meat. 
with butter and cocoanut oil, and only to thai} [he animal is not stunned with blows, pro- 
*xtent which is necessary to give fixity to the|/ducing stagnation and congestion of the blood ; 
irsenic, which, with a slight addition of the)|the throat is cut with a remarkably sharp 
refined spirit of tar, is a salve which I have)|knife, and all the veins and arteries are emp- 
no hesitation in pronouncing is ‘caleulated to||tied ; the lungs are searched with the hand ; if 








produce wool of the purest possible descrip- 
tion. Under this treatment the fleece will not 
nly be considerably finer, but very materially 
increased in quantity, independent of any ad-} 
litional weight that may be added by the ap- 
plication of the butter and cocoanut oil, and 





gree the felting properties; consequently much || 
more valuable as a clothing wool, or indeed for}| 
the manufacture of any description of goods to} 
which the material can possibly be applied. } 
Wool salved with this composition is also ad- 
mirably adapted for mixing with skin wool, 
which has been removed from the pelt by the 
ipplication of lime ;} and it is a well known} 
fact, that when manufactured by itself, it is ex-| 
tremely liable to gild or get discolored during} 
the hotdays of the summer. After the neces-| 
sary process of oiling has been performed, a} 
very slight admixture of the salve material) 
acts asa complete security against the skin wool | 
zetting discolored in the least degree, through-. 
out all the various stages of manufacture ; and) 
*ven in scouring, the quantity of soap gene-| 
rally required would be considerably reduced) 
by adopting the mixing system here recom-| 
mended. 

Your giving a place to the above in your pa-| 
per will oblige your most obed’t serv’t, X. 





Tue Meat or Disgasep Cartite.—An in- 
vestigation of an interesting character has re-| 
cently engaged the attention of the faculty in 
Paris. 
among the butchers, of exposing for sale the} 
flesh of animals that had died of various dis- 
vases, it was determined by the government to) 
iscertain, if possible, what diseases, in ani-; 
nals intended for the butcher, are capable of| 


' 


\jobservance of ancient laws 
i 
1 


will be found to possess in a much greater de-|/on diseased animals, and our old New-York- 


In consequence of the supposed custom|| 


the liver is attached to the ribs, or. there are 
impurities, malformation, or any apparent dis- 

it is condemned, and the leaden seals are 
It is thus that the 
by this ancient peo- 
ple give them great protection against feeding 





jease, | 
Inot attached to the meat. 


ers, of all religious denominations, who under- 
stand the object, generally givea preference to 
the meat with leaden seals. 





Canker Wonm.—Dr.Thatcher, of Plymouth, 
(Mass.) favorably known abroad as a writer, 
and at times as an eminent surgeon, concludes 
some agricultural remarks inthe Plymouth 
Memorial of last week with the following 
piece of information, which may be of service 
to many of our readers: 

That voracious reptile, the canker worm, has 
proved very destructive to many orchards in 
this vicinity the last summer, notwithstanding 
the tree application of tar. Major S. Frazer, 
a skilful agriculturist of Duxbury, has invent- 
ed a composition which proves a more effectu- 
al remedy against the canker worm than any 
other which has been before known. It con- 
sists of soft soap, whale oil, and common var- 
aish, in equal parts. ‘This is easily applied 
with a brush, and when repeated occasionally, 
as it becomes dry, proves very effectual, and is 
not like tar injurious to trees. ‘The same com- 
position would probably serve as a protection 
against the apple tree borer, if applied at the 
proper season; and also in protecting peach 
trees from the attack of the fly which deposites 
her eggs in the bark near the root, from which 
proceeds the peach tree worm. I have applied 
it to my young peach trees the past summer, 
and have no deubt of its utility, as no insect 
will encounter the odor and tenacity of this 





sommunicating to their meat deleterious quali-| 
ties. The result of the inquiry, which was! 
pursued with great diligence, was, that only} 
one of the diseases of cattle possesses a con- 
tagion for the human subject, that is not de-) 
stroyed by the process of cockery : this disease} 
is malignant pustule. Vast numbers of cattle, 
it appeared, were constantly sold for slaughter 
while laboring under other complaints, but no 
withenticated case could be discovered in 
which harm had resulted ftom the use of their 
meat. ‘Thousands even of the eattle slaugh- 
tered while laboring under the contagious ty- 
phus that prevailed among them so extensive- 
ily in 1814, 1815, and 1816, were used as food) 
without any discoverable injury. Singular as 
this fact may seem, it appears to be well es- 
tablished by this investigation. 

On the whole, the conclusion drawn in the; 
report is, that butcher’s meat is deleterious to, 
man in two conditions—Ist, When spoiled by) 
too long keeping ; and 2d, When the animals} 








substaece. In fact, the Frazer Compound is, 
in my opinion, to be considered a valuable acqui- 
sition to our remedies against the annoyance of 
insects. Peach trees have not in general suc- 
ceeded well in this place; the cold east winds 


‘from our sea-board have a fatal effect on the 


buds in the spring. I have now adopted an 
expedient which, I hope, will in some measure 
remedy this evil. I have surrounded the trees 
near the roots with a bed of sea weed, which 
I conceive will preserve the roots both from the 
effects of excessive frost during the winter, 
and the influence of the vernal sun raising the 
sap into action too early in the season. ‘The 
sca weed will, I think, retard the rising of the 
sap, and, of course, the developement of the 


'|buds, several days later, and the tree will be- 


sides derive beneficial effects from the alka 
with which the article is impregnated. 
James THATCHER. 
{Plymouth, Nov. 12, 1833. 
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[From the Mechanics’ Meghisine for Sebvenry. ] } 
Enoine.—In our} 


Ericsson’s CaALoric 


number for December we promised a de-! 
scription of Mr. Ericsson’s Caloric Engine} 
We have! 


as soon as it could be procured. 

much satisfaction in being thus early able to| 
redeem that pledge. The following is from 
the London Mechanics’ Magazine : 

The susceptibility for heat, possessed by 
gaseous and fluid bodies, is known to be near- 
ly unlimited. Neither density nor pressure 
seems to exercise the smallest counteracting 
influence. The densest medium will take up 
a given quantity of heat with as much facili. 
ty as the rarest ; and when two mediums of 
unequal temperatures are brought in contact, 
they become equalized immediately, no mat-| 
ter how different their densities may be. 

We have now to direct the attention of 
our readers to a mode of applying these 
physical truths to the production of m echani-| 





cal power, which seems to us to be not only)! 


decidedly novel, but to be fraught with re- 
sults of the greatest public importance. 

We allude to the patent recently taken 
out by Mr. Ericsson, for what he calls his 
“Caloric Engine.” The grand feature by 
which this engine is distinguished from the 
steam engine, and all other power machines, | 
is this, that the same given quantity of heat; 
which sets it in motion is used over and 
over again to keep up that motion, and 
that no additional supply is wanted beyond 
what is requisite to compensate for a small! 
loss incurred by escape and radiation. 

We have seen, as well as hundreds of 
others, during the past week, an engine con- 
structed on this plan actually at work, and 
can bear our personal testimony to its work. | 
ing as powerfully and equably as any steam) 
engine could do. {jt 

The engine which we saw at work is, in 
all external respects, saving only the small) 
space which it occupies, exactly similar to al 
high pressure steam engine. It is calculated! 
to be of five horse power. 
cylinders: one called 
10} inches in diameter, and the other the || 


' 





There are two) las also with the four-way cock attached to/| 
the cold cylinder, |ithe cylinder K. | 





lof small divisions, tapering off towards od 


centre, each placed in an opposite direction 
to the other. TT is one of a series o1 
bent tubes, inclosed in a stove, E, and acted 
upon by the fire, U, the combustion being 
supported by the draft produced by a chim- 
ney, R. The pipes in the stove are all con. 
nected with two larger pipes, the one of which 
communicates with the cap, H, and the other, 
as shown by the diagram, communicates with 
a four-way cock, attached to the passage- 
pieces of a cylinder, A, which is the work- 
ing cylinder of the engine. P represents 





given to the circulating medium. It is evi- 
—~ that the hot air, which, by the motion 
lof the piston, must escape from the cylinder 
A through the pipe G, will, in its winding 
passage through the body of the regenera- 


[tor towards the cooler P, give out its heat to 


the cold air forced from the cylinder K, the 
particles of the latter being also in a con- 
stant state of change in passing through the 
tubes towards the stove pipes. The pistons 
having performed the full stroke, the two 
four-way cocks are then reversed, when a 
retrograde action takes place ; the motion of 











one or more pipes, exposed to some cooling 
medium, and is termed the “ cooler ;” it con-|| 
tains also a number of division plates, simi- 
ilar to those in the tubes of the regenerator, 








The whole of the apparatus, namely, the}! 


working cylinder, 14 inches in diameter, body of the regencrator, its tubes, the caps H 
both with an 18 inch stroke. The engine|/and J, the pipes in the stove, the cooler P,|| 
was worked under a pressure of 35 lbs. to the) pipe G, and the two cylinders, with their! 
square inch, and its power checked by aj|passage-pieces, we will now suppose to be 
break, loaded with 4,000 Ibs., acting on the jall charged with common air, or any other r| 
circumference of a wheel of 2 feet diameter. ||wriform substance. We will suppose also]! 

The circulating medium employed in this/|that the portion of that air which is marked) 
engine is simply atmospheric air; but of! ‘black in the diagram is kept under greater 
course that or any other fluid medium may! ||Pressure of more compressed than the rest, 
be employed with equal facility for the pur. || which is left blank. Let us suppose farther, || 
pose of using the heat over and over again—|| ithat the air which the cylinder A, the stove}! 
some perhaps with much greater facility. || pipes T, the cap H, and ‘the pipe G , contain, | 

To describe the interior arrangements, by lis raised to some considerable temperature, || 
which motion is given to the engine, would)| jand that the air contained in the body, asi) 
lead us into a multiplicity of details, not at | |well as the air in the tubes of the regenerator, |! 
all necessary for the comprehension of the || is nearly of the same temperature of that|| 
principle of its action. All that is needful//nearest to the cap H, gradually lessening]! 
for this purpose the reader will find in the!|towards the cap J, so as to be there of an} 
simplified diagramatic arrangement exhibit-||equal temperature with the surrounding at-|| 
ed in the prefixed engraving. mosphere. Now, since that portion of the|| 
D Disa cylindrical vessel termed the “re-|/air contained in the apparatus which is!! 
ge nerator,” which, in the actual engine, is 7|\marked black has been changed to a greater), 
feet 6 inches long, and 84 inches in diame-||pressure than the rest, and as the cylinder A, 
ter, fitted with small tubes, which pass||with its piston, is larger than the cylinder K, 
through both ends, and terminate in the caps||with its piston, it follows that motion must be 
H and J. It also contains a number of di-'|produced in the direction shown by the ar-|| 
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vision plates, through which these tubes pass, || row marked on the crank L. 

aad which plates have segments cut out al-!) ‘The furce thus exerted will, of course, de- 
pend on the difference of the areas of the 
pistons, and on the difference in pressure 


ternately from their tops and bottoms. T he, 
tubes themselves likewise contain a number 





the opposite currents in the regenerator still 
‘continuing the same as before. A constant 
motion will thus be produced, and a constant 
transfer of heat kept up. The object of the 
cooler P is to abstract the heat, which, on 
account of the different capacities for heat 
lof the two currents, is not taken up in the 
regenerator, and the object of-the stove is to 
supply the heat thus carried away, as well as 
to compensate for losses by radiation, and to 
raise the temperature at the commencement. 

It need hardly be stated that the lesser 
volume of air coming from the cold cylin- 
der fills the larger space in the hot cylinder, 
because it gets heated in passing through 
the regenerator and through the stove ; while 
on the other hand, the larger escaping vol- 
ume from the hot cylinder finds room in the 
lesser space of the ‘cold cylinder, because it 
\parts with its heat before getting there. 

By charging the apparatus, the circula- 
ing medium may, of course, be kept under 
any desirable pressure, and thus the power 
of the engine varied at pleasure. High pres- 
sure will naturally produce the greatest pro- 
iportionate effect, the loss by radiation being 
the same under whatever pressure. 

We were anxious to satisfy ourselves as to 
the equality of the action of the engine, and 
with this view timed it repeatedly : the num- 
ber of strokes was regularly 56 per minute. 

The total consumption of fuel, when the 
engine is working at this rate, is stated to be 
ino more than two pounds per horse power in 
the hour; andthe entire loss of heat incur- 
red by the transferring process (that is, the 
whole heat carried away by the cooler,) is 
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estimated not to exceed the product of 3 lbs. 
of fuel per hour, That the fuel required is 
not even less than two pounds, is solely ow- 
ing to the great radiating surfaces unavoid- 
able in an engine on a small scale, and to 
these radiating surfaces not having in the tri- 
al engine been covered by any non-conduct- 
ing substances. 


Mr. Ericsson has published a pamphlet ex- 
planatory of the principle and construction of 
his caloric engine. We extract from it the 
following additional information : 


“ By keeping the pipes in the regenerator 
so charged with air as to support a column 
of mercury 56 inches high, the greatest 
effect is produced in the trial engine. By 
the manner in which the side.valves are 
worked, the pressure in the body of the rege- 
nerator always adjusts itself, so as to support 
a column of mercury 18 inches high ; so that 
an effective pressure, equal to 38 inches of 
mercury, is kept up. A break, well oiled 
and loaded, with 5,000 Ibs. weight acting on 
the circumference of a wheel of two feet 
diameter, fixed on the fly wheel shaft, will at 
the above pressure keep the speed of the 
engine at 55 revolutions per minute. At 
this speed, 176 cubic feet of heated air, of a 
mean pressure of 17 |bs. to the square inch, 
are admitted into the working cylinder per 
minute, thereby exerting a force equal to 
431,970 lbs. moved through the space of one 
foot: thus 4)',4%’ = 13 horses’ power are 
communicated to the main crank of the en- 
gine. The estimating this power is, how- 
ever, of no other use than to give an idea of| 
the amount of friction to which the crank- 
engine is subjected. In the same space of 
time, or a minute, 94°6 cubic feet of cold air, 
of a mean resistance of 14 lbs. to the square 
inch, are forced or put into circulation by the 
cold cylinder, and equal to a resistance of| 
190,575 Ibs. moved through the space of one 
foot. This amount, divided by 33,000, will 
give 5-7 horses’ power required to work the 
cold cylinder—hence the two cranks give 
and receive the power of upwards of 18 
horses. By communicating the power of the 
hot cylinder to the cold cylinder in a direct 
manner, the available power, setting frictions 
aside, would be 431,970—190,575=241,395 
lbs. moved through the space of one foot. 
This is equal to 44'-y05? = 7-3 horses’ power 
—deducting 2°3 horses for frictions would 
leave 5 horses. On these grounds the trial 
engine has been estimated at 5 horses’ 
power. The transferring process has suc- 
ceeded to such an extent, that out of the 10 
lbs. of fuel which the engine consumes per 
hour, the product of heat from 3 Ibs. of fuel 
only are wasted or carried away by the 
cooler. This important fact has been ascer- 
tained by immersing the cooler in a cistern 
containing precisely 1081 lbs. of water, and 
by observing the elevation of temperature 
after an hour’s work of the engine ; and the 
increase of temperature in that time is not 
quite 20 degrees—one pound’s weight of fuel 
being capable of raising the temperature of 
9,000 Ibs. of water, it follows that the 1081 
lbs. contained in the cistern would be raised 
8-3 degrees by the combustion of 1 Ib. of 
fuel, and hence that the actual increase o1 
20 degrees of temperature is effected by the 
combustion of less than 3 Ibs. of fuel. The 
great discrepancy between the quantity of 
fuel thus wasted, and that actually consumed 
by the engine, must be accounted for by the 
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fact, that a considerable extent of radiating 
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surfaces are exposed to the cooling influence 
of the atmosphere without being surrounded 
by any imperfect conductors.” 





MANKIND MUTUALLY DEPENDANT. 


Not only the correct and excellent sentiments, and the accom 
plished expression of the following communication, but the 
source from which it emanated, give it a value for our p per. 
it is one among numerous compositions furnished by the Ladies’ 
Composition Class of the BostonWesleyan Lyceum. This piece, 
like many others which have been prepared by this class, does 
credit to the intellect and still more to the heart of the author 
The sentiment and spirit manifested are those of christian kind- 
ness : and if believed and practieed by the whole human family, 
would light up our depraved and forlorn world with the bright- 


nese of pure felicity. Who is not ready to try the experiment 1) 


The cold-hearted stoic may boastingly ac- 
cede to the sentiment, that ‘ man is sufficient 
for himself;’ but the philanthropist rejoices 
in the beautiful system of mutual dependance 
which unites him so closely with the whole 
human family. He views with pleasure the 
facilities which the genius of men has sup- 
plied for communication with other lands ; 
for Contributing to the necessities, conveni- 
ence and ease of each other, by exchanging 
the products of different climes ; he consi- 
ders all men as the children of one Parent, 
improving the advantages with which they 
are favored, for the benefit of themselves and 
of their brethren. 

Not only do these pleasurable feelings 
arise in the breast of him whose heart is 
deeply imbued with love for the whole hu- 
man race, but a little reflection will excite 
them in the mind of one whose views are 
more selfish and contracted; and constrain 
him to acknowledge the wisdom of a system 
for the division of labor, and for the promo- 
tion of friendly intercourse, which mankind, 
as it were by mutual consent, have so uni- 
versally adopted. 

Every vocation in life depends on many 
others for its support. The agriculturists of 
New-England, said to be the most independ- 
ent class of people, may be adduced as ex- 
amples in favor of this assertion; the toils 
of the blacksmith, the carpenter, &c. are all 
put in requisition to enable them to cultivate 
the soil to advantage. 

The rich are dependant on the poorer 
classes, and the poorer classes on the wealthy : 
without the former, commerce and manu- 
factures would languish—and deprived of 
the latter, the fatigues of manual laber would 
be added to those mental vexations from 
which the affluent are seldom exempt. 

The young look to their superiors.in years 
for counsel and instruction, and the aged to 
the vigor of youth and manhood for support. 

A mutual dependance exists between the 
inhabitants of one clime and those of ano- 
ther; the wealth of one nation is comprised 
in its mines of silver and gold, that of ano- 
ther in the products of its soil. Those who 
depend on the latter may be considered as 
peculiarly favored ; for where the former 
exist, those arts which constitute the happi- 
ness and prosperity of a people are almost 
invariably neglected. From this circum. 
stance, indolent habits, both of body and 
mind, are induced, and these in their turn ge- 
nerate many vices. 

To the conquests of the Spanish in Ame- 
rica, may be attributed the low state of mo- 
rals, literature, and science, which prevails 
among them; for finding that they had ac- 
quired, with an extensive territory, a resource 
for the supply of all their wants, the natural 
advantages of their natal land were disre- 
garded, —~ 

The advantages occurring from this sys- 





tem of mutual dependance are many ; the 
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division of labor, or the devotion of every 
man’s talent to some particular trade or pro- 
fession, is an economy, not only of time, but 
of health and of money. 

Should one man engage in the pursuits 
which are now apportioned among many, 
much time would be lost in the acquisition of 
knowledge in various branches ; his health 
would be impaired from the attention be- 
stowed on them ; his gain would not be in ratio 
to the expenses incurred; and no opportunity 
would be afforded of attaining to perfection 
in any. 

From the consideration that we are 
continually reciprocating favors with our 
fellow beings, and that there are none se 
humble as not to be able to render us as- 
sistance in one way or another, we should 
be excited to kindness and humility ; under 
the influence of so beneficent a system, 
the asperities of life should lose their 
keenness, and all the social feelings of our 
nature be expanded. M. O. 





Frirenpsuip.—* When fortune smiles, and 
life is prosperous and fair, then it is that 
the nominal and true friend may seem alike 
sincere.” Then it is that small and great, 
rich and poor, bond and free, bow at your 
shrine and prostrate themselves as it were at 
your feet. But when unfortunately the dark 
clouds of sorrow and disappointment gather 
thick around you, and you find yourself beset 
with troubles, losses, crosses, and disappoint. 
ments, on every side, then you are ready te 
exclaim, “‘ Fortune can create friends, but ad- 
versity alone can try them.” Your friends of 
fortune will desert you. They will laugh at 
your misfortunes, and heap upon you shame 
and disgrace. They will sink you, if possi- 
ble, lower, in point of honor and reputation, 
and in all your attempts to rise, cross and 
blight you at every turn. 

But not so with the true friend. Though 
all your earthly prospects are cut off, he will 
not desert you, but if possible administer to 
your relief. Let us, therefore, cultivate and 
cherish that friendship, and that alone which 
will not diminish, though sorrows oppress and 
afflictions invade us: that too which will 
cheer and animate us amid our darkest hours 
and shine brightest in affliction’s night.— 
[Monthly Repository. ] 





Compression oF Warter.—Mr. Jacob Per- 
kins has invented an apparatus, which, by hy- 
drostatic pressure, compresses water to an ex- 
tent equal to a fourteenth part of its volume. 
The force employed is equivalent to a pressure 
of 30,000 Ibs. to the square inch, and is appli- 
cable to other fluids. In most of our works on 
natural philosophy, water is treated as incom- 
pressible and non-elastic ; by this apparatus 
the opposite of these two propositions is clear- 
ly shown. ‘There was a considerable difficul- 
ty in getting a vessel capable of resiating so 
high a pressure; and the chief feature of this 
instrument is the manner of constructing the 
cylinder, which is formed of a series of concen- 
tric tubes: thus the inner or smaller tube is 
first formed by welding, and is turned accurate- 
ly on the outer surface ; the next tube is then 
tormed, and is accu?ately turned on the inner 
surface, and the bore of this second or outer 
tube is just too smal to receive the first tube, 
but, in order that it may do so, it is heated, till, 
by expansion, it is capable of receiving the first 
tube within it, and in cooling, the second tube 
shrinks on the first tube and strongly embraces 
them together’; a third tube, a fourth, and se 
on, are similarly put on, till a cylinder is pro- 
duced capable of withstanding any preseure.— 





[Repertory of Patent Inventions. } 
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Fretp Cunture or Peas.—Mr. Goodsell :| 
— Although peas are not extensively cultivated 
as a field crop, expressly for their own pro- 
duce, in this section of our country, yet they 
are often sown as a fallow crop, and are 
thought by many, under certain circumstan- 
ces, to be preferable to summer fallows in 
preparing lands fur producing the staple of 
our country. 

Within a few years there has been a great 
change in the practice of preparing land for 
wheat, and now, unless where the land is foul, 
fallow crops are preferred :o summer fallows, 
as they are succeeded by equally fair crops, 
without exhausting the strength of the land as 
much in proportion to the produce. 

For this purpose few summer crops are 
better calculated than peas... From the great 
extent of surface presented by their leaves, 
they are supposed to receive a very great 
proportion of their substance from the atmos. 
phere, at the same time they protect the sur. 
face from the direct influence of the sun, and 
retard the decomposition of vegetable matter 
contained within the soil. 

1 believe all the peas at present cultivated 
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two yellow varieties are considered as the 
most prolific, and are somewhat earlier than 
the green. They are also preferred for 
cooking when green, but the other surpasses 
them for cooking when dry, and is altogether 
preferred for splitting. ‘The green peas are 
not as subject to be injured by bugs as the 
yellow, when sown at the same time, but were 
the yellow varieties sown later, so as to ripen 
at the same time with the green, they would 
also escape. 

When peas are to be sown as a preparatory 
crop, the ground, if smooth, should be turned 
over as smooth as possible, and the seed co- 
vered with the harrow, or it may be rolled, 
after which a light plough may be used to 
cover the seed without disturbing the first 
fur rows. 

Those who wish to carry their peas to 
market must be particular as to the time of 
sowing, in order to keep them free from bugs. 
In this vicinity, the yellow marrow-fat peas, 
should not be sown until the tenth of June, 
but the green may be sown by the middle of 
May without danger. 

The quantity of seed sown upon an acre 





with us, either as garden or field crops, are 
varicties of the sume species, and all capable}; 
of thriving under the same cultivation. In 
speaking of the different varicties, it is very 
common to hear people say, such a variety 
are garden peas, and others are field peas. 
The impression that there is a difference be- 
tween garden and ficld varieties often pre- 
vents people from sowing the more valuable 
varieties, because they have sean them grow- 
ing in a garden, or have heard them called 
garden peas. It is true that some peas, as 
the grey rouncival, and knight’s tall marrows, 
with such a length of vine that it is doubtful 
whether they should produce as well if not 
supported by poles, as in garden culture, but 
all those varieties with mo‘lerately long vines, 
may be as well grown in the field as in the 
garden. 

Whether peas are intended for garden or 
field culture, they may be divided into two 
kinds, early and late. Early peas are small, 
and only prized fur their precocity, as they 
are not as fine for cating as some of the larger 
and later varieties. Among the best of our 
early varieties, are the early Charlton or 
Frame peas, the Washington and June peas, 
with several others in which there is hardly 
difference enough to make them distinct vari- 
eties: all names for a small round yellow 
variety which succeeds perfectly as well when 
sowed in the field at broadcast as when 
sowed in drills. There would be many things 
in favor of sowing these early varieties in 
fields instead of a small late pea which is often 
grown; they might be sown later in the sea- 
son, and yet ripen soon enough to be harvested 
before the time for sowing wheat. Besides 
the varieties mentioned, there are several 
which are termed dwarf peas on account of 
their low growth, as their vines do not exceed 
one foot or eighteen inches in height, and when 
raised ir the garden they donot require bushing. 


. , . 7 a a P 4 . 
Bishop’s dwarf prolific and the dwarf Spanish|/such as hyaeinths, tulips, crocuses, narcissus, 











are considered the best of the dwarf varieties. 
The more common varieties for field crops in 
this vicinity are marrow-fat peas. ‘They are 


should be governed by the size of the pea, and 
the length of the vine—from two and a half to 
three bushels per acre, of the marrow-fat 
varieties, are commonly used. The quantity 
produced is quite variable ; in some instances 
forty bushels per acre have been harvested, 
while at others not more than ten bushels 
have been produced. The price of peas is 
also more variable than most kinds of produce, 
in Rochester market, varying from fifty cents 
to one dollar per bushel. Livineston.— 
[Goodsell’s Genesee Farmer. ] 








How TO MAKE THE MOST OF A LITTLE 
Lanp.—In the spring of 1830, I purchased 
in this city a house and lot ; the lot was fifty 
by one hundred and twenty feet. One third of | 
the lot was covered by the building. Whenl 
purchased, there was not a tree, shrub or 
plaut, on the premises, notwithstanding the 
house had been constantly occupied for near 
forty years. 1 planted the first tree in the 
spring of 1831. | at that time planted three 
peach and three gage trees. One of the 
peach and the three gage trees bore fruit the 
past season. I have since added three more 
peach, four choice plum, one choice cherry, 
one quince, and four choice pear trees, which 
bid fair to bear fruit soon. I have also three 
fine grape vines, that will probably bear plen- 
tifully next season, judging from their size. 
| have also about a dozen smaller vines. | 
raised on the same ground the past scason, 
cucumbers, beets, sallads, citron melons, and 
nasturtiums, in great abundance for family 
use and for pickling. 1! also had a great 
abundance of cabbage, both for summer and 
winter use. In addition to the above, | have 
at least fifty flowering shrubs and bushes, such 
as roses, syringoes, altheas, lilacs, snowballs, 
rose acacias, flowering almonds, cape jasmines, 
&c. &e., with a plenty of the honeysuckle. 
[ have at least two thousand bulbous roots, 





&c., with equal that number of annual and bi- 
ennial plants and flowers, and all of the afore- 
mentioned luxuries andl necessaries are en. 





double the size of the early or dwarf varicties, 
and grow to the height of four or five [eet' 
when supported with bushes or poles. Of|| 
these there are three varieties, two of yellow, | 
one of which has a black eye, the other has 
hot, and the other of a pale green color. The 





joyed from the spot of ground that has laid 


waste for so greata length of time. ‘There is 


still another item of profit to be added to the 
foregoing list: nine-tenths of the labor of cul- 
jtivation has been performed with my own 


[Arrit, 





gaged in my own regular business, unques- 
tionably affording me a greater degree of 
health, and certainly a far greater degree of 
pleasure, than I should otherwise have enjoy- 
ed. Ihave alsoa lot in the rear of the above. 
mentioned, twenty-five by one hundred and 
twenty feet, on which there is a barn, cow. 
shed, and pig-stye, covering forty by twenty- 
five feet, leaving eighty by twenty-five feet 
for cultivation. Around this I have a border 
of two feet wide, one fourth of which is occu- 
pied by currant bushes, one fourth by rasp- 
berry, one fourth as an asparagus bed, and 
one fourth for spinnage, for a cabbage plant 
bed, for early lettuce, &c. The centre is 
laid out in three squares of seventeen by 
twenty-three feet. ‘The first »square I plant 
with early potatoes, the second with Lima 
beans, aud the third with sweet corn; of the 
two latter, | have a great supply for my fami. 
ly, and some for my neighbors. Potatoes we 
have of the finest kind, and in great abun- 
dance through the summer season. Last 
fall we put about four bushels in the cellar 
from the same patch. We were in the sum- 
mer nine in family, in the winter eight. The 
edge ofmy border I| planted with bush beans ; 
and I do not recollect that | paid a single cent 
fur vegetables, except for the articles of green 
peas, and a few carrots and parsnips, the lat- 
ter. two of which | did not have of my own in 
consequence of sowing bad seed, I give you 
the above statement of facts, with the hope that 
if you should think them worth publishing, 
some one person may be induced to try the 
experiment, when he will learn that it will 
not only afford him a source of profit, but one 
of great pleasure, to grow his own vegetables ; 
and that, while by beautifying his yard, he is 
not only adding to his health and comforts, 
but, in most cases, adding very much to the 
value of his property. —M. Hudson, Feb, 7, 
1834.—{ Gen. Far. ] 





Catrte—tHeir Foop 1x tHe West.-— 
We ‘net, to-day, several large droves of fat 
cattle, on their way to an eastern market ; 
some of them going as far as New-York. 
They are collected in Illinois, Indiana, and 
Ohio, and are herded for a season or two on 
the rich prairies of the west. During the 
winter months they are fed on hay and Indian 
corn, cut up with the stem and foliage be- 
fore the grain has become hard, and placed 
upright in moderate sized shocks; it dries 
without mouldiness, and makes one of the 
most succulent and nutricious articles of food 
for cattle. In Ohio, thousands of acres are 
cultivated for this express purpose.—[ Ame. 
rican Journal of Science. | 


Verertnary Practice.—An operation of 
an unusual description, and attended with 
great success, was lately performed by our 
townsman, Mr. J. Barrett, veterinary surgeon, 
ona valuable cow belonging to Robert Wins- 
low, Esq., of Wilton, Somerset. The remo- 
val of the submaxillary sparrotted gland, com- 
monly called wen, which had been increasing 
in size beneath the lower jaw, for the two past 
years, and for the last two months appeared 
to endanger the life of the animal from suffo- 
cation and starvation, occasioned by its x- 
treme pressure on the windpipe. The incision 
that was necessarily made on the part mea- 
sured 12 inches: and an arduous dissection 
was then necessary on account of the adhesion 
of the glands, and the nicest precision was re- 











hands, morning and evening, when not en-} 


quired in separating the inferior maxillary az- 
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tery, a8 well as the jugular vein; but the! 
hemorrhage was inconsiderable. The relief 
afforded the animal was instantly apparent, 
and truly gratifying to those who saw the 
operation. The animal is now quite well, 
and much improved in condition and appear- 
ance. The gland weighed 5 pounds. The 
improvements daily making in veterinary! 
practice must be highly satisfactory to gentle-' 
men possessing valuable animals; and the 
advancement of this branch of science, which 
has been so many years neglected and left in} 
unskilful hands, promises very desirable bene-, 
fits to society. | 





METHODS OF PROTECTING THATCHED ROOFS 
rrkoM FIRE.—In the vicinity of Toulouse,’ 
thatched roofs are coated over with clay mor- 
tar, made up with a small proportion of quick- 
lime, sharp sand, and horse dung balls. ‘This 
coating resists the heaviest rain, and effectu- 
ally preveats the communication of fire. 

2d. In some parts of Russia, the thatch is 
laid on in two thicknesses—the first, of long 
straw, is made seven or eight inches thick, and 
fixed to the laths in the usual way ; it is then 
well soaked with clay, made into the consis- 
tence of cream, until it has taken in as much 
as it will hold. A second coat of straw is 
then put on without being tied, but it is kept 
in its place for a short time by laying a log on 
it near the ridge—the second coat is then im- 
pregnated with thin clay mortar, and consoli- 
dated by beating; when it has become firm 
and even, the piece of wood is removed, and| 
the ridge is finished in the usual manner.—} 
[Bulletin de la Societe d’ Enc enengens ut.] 
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Mr. Nutt’s System of Bee Management. [From 

a Friend of this distinguished Apiarian. ] 

It is one of the least interesting plea-| 
sures of an editor’s duty to record the suc- 
cessful achievement of designs to which he 
has devoted his helping hand, to place in) 
successful practice and deserved estimation 
the efforts of inventive genius, to whatever 
part of the wide fields of research its atten- 
tion may have been devoted; and multifa- 
rious as are the objects which address them. | 
selves to his attention, in his varied capacity, 
as treasurer of scientific improvement and 
discovery, or dispenser of their benefits, it is 
ever a source of gratification that those ex-| 
ertions have been requited with merited suc- 
cess, 

Since the first promulgation of Mr. Nutt’s 
views, the Mechanics’ Magazine has been the 
vehicle for the publication of his plans, and 
the furtherance of his designs. That they 
were possessed of originality and merit was 
evident, by their requiring neither sophistry 
hor mystery to impress them on public atten. 
tion, for they claimed regard more from their 
simplicity than the extension at which they, 
aimed. The pages of this Journal were 
alike open to the results of his patient inves- 
tigation and research, as well as the queries 


|placing it upon permanent record, it will only 


‘jstood the test of the strictest examination, 
‘and has been the subject of much attention 


‘Rev. 


ijlot of 114 
‘ison, 34 bushels of clean seed. 
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The system has now become one of facts, 
which are now sufficiently numerous, not to 
prove its superiority over all others which 
have preceded it, but to render its introduc- 
tiou a matter of important, national, economi- 
cal consideration. To recapitulate individual 
instances of its success were only to refer to 
'|what has been extensively published in this 
Journal. The superiority of the honey and 
its chemical characters are based upon the 
same foundation, and we therefore feel that 
in taking leave of the subject as a theory, or 
its success as merely problematical, by 


be necessary to give such instances of its 
established success, as will at once silence 
the objections of rivalry. An inspection of| 
the exhibition of the varied collections this) 
season, at the National Gallery of Practical 
Science, ia Adelaide street, where it has 





! 
and inquiry, will sufficiently prove the cor-| 
rectness of this observation. The results of 
Mr. Nutt’s takings, during the present year,| 
from six colonies, has been seven hundred| 
pounds of honey, averaging from one hundred 
to one hundred and twenty pounds from 
each hive; nor has he been alone in these 
marked proofs of success, as a reference nay! 
be made to the Apiaries of the Marquis of 
Blandford, Delabere House, near Reading ; 
‘Thomas Clark, Gedney Hill; John 
Burman, Esq., Wisbech ; and J. D. Salmon, 
Esq., Stoke Ferry, Norfolk, where the ave- 
rage products have been the same. 





Mitt ror Crover Serp.—Mr. Adam) 
Shinneman, of this vicinity, obtained from a 
acres, cultivated in clover last sea- 
At the present 
price of the article, in Massillon, his crop 
would be worth $136. 

A mill has been erected lately, by Mr. D. 
Kehler, a few miles south of this town, for 
rubbing out and cleaning clover seed. It is 
very expeditious, and takes out the seed 
closely, without injuring the grain. Those 
having a quantity in the straw on hand would 
find it to their interest to convey it to the 
mill. The charges, we learn, are trifling for 
milling. —[ Wooster (Ohio) Advocate. ] 





Rice Porrtwce.—The following method 
of cooking rice, more especially for the sick, 
who may be confined to a vegetable diet, has 
been found very useful, and less liable to cloy 
the appetite than some other preparations. 
We believe it has not yet found its way into 
any book on cookery. 

Take a wine glass full of rice, well picked 
and washed, and put it into a sauce-pan_ with| 
a pint of cold water. Boil it one hour or 
more. Pour it into a bowl, and add a table 
spoon full of cream (with a little lump of but- 
ter for those who desire it), and season it with 
salt.—[Genesee Farmer. ] 











of his opponents, and we are confident that, 

even to those proficient in ordinary modes of | 
Bee Management, or who adhered with per. 

tinacity to “their usual modes, much good was 
elicited. 


To the Mechanics’ Magazine Mr. Nutt 


Toast anp WaTER.—An infusion of toast-| 
‘ed bread in water is one of the most salutary) 
‘drinks that can be taken by the sick and | 
valetudinary. Dr. Hancock gives his expe- 
ricace in its favor as follows: He cut a lar; ze 
thin slice of bread, toasted it carefully ar nd! 


returas his obligations for the impetus which, thoroughly, without burning ; put it hot from| 


| 
ithe fire in a pint of cold water, allowing it 


through its medium, has been given to his 


system, the remuneration which he has re- |to stahd a while, and then set it on the fire 


ceived for his labors, and the great and ex.) 


tended success which has in every instance, 
attended its introduction. 





till it was as hot as tea is general!y drank.| 
He found that five or six cups of this water, 
with or without sugar, were more refreshing, 


||Lake of aboutten miles, 
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and sooner took off any fatigue or uneasiness, 
than any strong wine, strong ale, small beer, 
warmed coffee or tea, (for he had tried them 
all), or any other liquor he knew of. 





Fine Saeer anp Harp Times.—A cor- 
respondent informs us that the ten wethers, 
mentioned in the Brighton Report as the finest 
ever seen there, were of the pure Dishley 
stock, raised on the farm of Thomas Dunn, 
Esq. of Albany, whose stock of sheep and 
swine has long been distinguished for excel- 
lence; and were fatted at Meadow-banks, 
Deerfield. It appears by the Franklin Mer- 
cury, printed at Greenfield, Mass. that two 
hundred dollars had been offered and refused 
before they started. At Lancaster the own. 
er rejected another offer of one hundred and 
fifty dollars. At Brighton the highest bid was 
one hundred and twenty-five. This is proba- 
bly the lot mentioned by the reporter of the 
Daily Advertiser as “the finest he ever 
saw.” 

A pair of white steers owned by Mr. 
Phineas Page, of Barnardston, were weighed 
February 25, and their weight including the 
yoke was found to amount to two thousand 
two hundred and twenty pounds. They do 
credit to their feeding.—[{Greenfield Mer. 
cury.] 





To xitt Rats or Crows.—Bruise half an 
ounce nux vomica and soak 24 hours in warm 
water ; then add 4 quarts corn, and soak it 12 
hours ; then sow the corn on the ground im. 
mediately after planting. 





Propuce at IrHaca.—The following extract is 
from the speech of the Hon, Charles Humphrey, in 


I|the debate on the subject of the Tompkins County 


Bank. 

I wiil not trespass upon the indulgence of the 
House, by entering minutely into a detail of the va. 
rious productions of the surrounding country, which 
find a market at Ithaca. As some of the leading af- 
ticles besides lumber, I may mention between three 
and four hundred thousand dollars worth of wheat 
and flour, be.ween three and feur hundred tons of 
butter, large quantities of pork, coarse grains, &c. 
which were exported by way of the Erie canai the 
last year. And notwithstanding the exports, from 
seven hundred to a thousand laborers, in addition 
to the ordinary inhabitants of the county, many of 
them with families, were supplied during the same 
period with provisions at this market; and large 
quantities were transported to the south and east by 
land carriage. I also find among my statements, 
derived from sources entirely to be relied upon, live 
stock sent from the country to moro than $150,000 
in value; cotton and woollen goods to more than 
$100,000 ; between 2 and 300 tons of ashes; and 
several hundred tons of whiskey. The Lord only 
knows where this last article came from—we claim 
no credi: for having manufactured it. There were 
from seventy to one hundred canal beats employed 
in the commerce of the county for the last year, of 
the average value of $500 each. Without going 
more into particulars, the exports are known to have 
exceeded une million five hundred thousand dollars; 
and the imports more than one million of dollars in 
value. And1am authorized, from authority that-ad- 
mits of no doubt, to say that the commerce of the 
county of Tompkins pays at least one-tenth of all 
the tolls received upon the Erie canal, besides what 
finds am outlet through the Seneca Leake. Part of the 
town of Hector, embracing a coast upon the Seneta’ 
a densely populated, fertile 
jjand delightful country, sends i:s produce and receives 
much of its imports through that Lake, and pays its 
tolls at the Geneva Otfics. 

The village of Ithaca is compactly brilt, moatly 
inhabited by respectable and thriving mechanics ; and 
almost all the various articles required by the sur- 
rounding country are there manufactured. It has 
several handsome public buildings. As an evidence. 
of ite comparative importance, | can state, that-on 
some days of each week, fifteen mails are opetied’ 
land elused, five daly stages urrive-and depart, be~ 
side several three times, twice, and once a-weeh; a 
steamboat also traverses the Lake daily, 
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On the Causes of Spontaneous Combustion. 

By J. A. B. [From the Journal of the 

Franklin Institute. } 

I wish, through the medium of your 
Journal, to solicit the attention of some of your 
scientific readers to the causes of spontane- 
ous combustion, generally ; and with a view 
particularly to the investigation of those 
causes that are liable to produce it in cotton, 
woollen, and paper factories, from the stock, 
or waste, being accidentally impregnated 
with oils, or other substances. 

As very few manufacturers are sufficiently 
acquainted with chemistry to determine ac- 
curately the causes of the effects which they 
may observe, it is’ therefore desirable that 
men of science, who have leisure, inclina- 
tion, and information, (our correspondent 
has forgotten an important item, viz. means,) 
adequate to the task, should undertake and 
perform a series of experiments on the inter. 
mixture, or chemical combination, of differ- 
ent materials, together with the proportions, 
situations, degrees of heat, &c,, requisite, in 
each case, to produce spontaneous combus- 
tion, and that publicity should be given to 
the same through the pages of this Journal. 

The vast amount of capital invested in 
various kinds of manufactures, and the large 
number of mechanics and workmen of every 
grade and description, who are interested, 
either directly or indirectly, in the safety and 
presperity of our factories, whose daily sup- 
port and almost sole means of accumulating 
property are derived from their employ- 
ment therein, all unite in the requisition. 

It is confidently believed that many build- 
ings have been destroyed by fire, originating 
in spontaneous combustion, and that there is 
frequently great danger, where it is least 
suspected. 

Te aid in the inquiry, agents and superin- 
tendents, as well as the observers in the se- 
veral departments of factories, should unite 
in communicating such cases as may have 
come within their notice, together with such 
facts and circumstances as attended them. 
rv To contribute my mite, I will give an ac- 
count of the few instances that are within my 
knowledge, although my statements cannot 
be as detailed as [ could wish, from my not) 
having paid much attention to the subject at 
the time the observations were made. 





The first instance of spontaneous combus.-, 
was not otherwise accounted for, was in al 
quantity of wood ashes. 

The ashes were in the body of an old 
waggon, with boards above, at the sides and 
ends, and had been accumulating for more 
than two years, to the amount of fifty bush- 
els, or more. The ashes belonged to a very 
careful man, if the epithet is not altogether 
inapplicable to a person who would deposit 
ashes in a wooden vessel, whose constant} 
custom was to have his ashes taken up! 
from the hearth in a metallic vessel, and) 
stand therein until entirely cold, before they 
were put into the usual place of deposit, and 
no danger was apprehended from this prac-) 
tice. 

One evening about sunset, smoke was per-| 
ceived to issue from the body of ashes, and) 
it was first supposed that one of the domes-| 
ties had, contrary to strict orders, put inl 
some hot embers; but, on inquiry, it did not 
appear that any ashes had been added for} 
three days, and-this appeared the more pro- 
bable, as several vessels were then found 








tion, or that which was apparently so, and|| 
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benevolence ; 


standing full of ashes which had been ta- 
ken up. 

When the fire was discovered, it was ex-| 
pected that it was confined to a small spot! 
only, and that a small quantity of water, 
would be sufficient to extinguish it, but, on) 
pouring water on the mass, the ashes were}| 
scattered very extensively, and on further) 
examination it was found that the boards in! 
several places were burnt almost through,| 
and that the whole quantity of ashes was in 
a state of ignition like embers immediately | 
from the fire. Nothing but a timely disco- 
very prevented the destruction of a large 
portion of a village, for the buildings were all 
of wood, and so situated that the chance of| 
saving one out of twenty would have been! 
but very small, | 

I should be glad to throw some further; 
light on this subject, but every thjng else in) 
relation to it was mere conjecture, and whe-| 
ther some oily substance was accidentally} 
‘intermixed with the ashes, or was introduced) 
by carelessness, or otherwise, or from what) 
leause the combustion was produced, remains! 
lentirely unknown. 

Instances have been known in which cot. 
ton has taken fire by wiping up with it oil 
that had been spilled, both linseed and sperm 
oil. 

Weavers’ harnesses in factories are var- 
nished with a varnish made of the following 
materials, the same, in greater or less pro- 
portions, being used by different manufac- 
turers: the usual ingredients are, linseed 
oil, spirits of turpentime, litharge, red lead, 
shellac, umber and India rubber. The com. 
position is boiled down to a thick varnish, 
or laid on to the harness witha brush. The 
harness is usually made of cotton twine. 

I once knew an instance in which a hank 
of twine, which was varnished for mending 
harness, took fire, spontaneously, while 
hanging to dry. 

I mention this circumstance, because in 
many factories it is customary to varnish 
and hang the new harness to dry in the gar- 
ret, or some other spare room of the mill, 
and likewise to lay away the old worn-out 
harness in the same place, and with very 
little caution as to the quantity that comes in! 
contact: a practice that may lead to dan.| 
}zerous and destructive consequences. | 
| [ hope my remarks will not be considered| 
lirrelevant. It will readily be perceived that 
my object is, at this time, more to obtain| 
than to communicate useful information. 

Pittsfield, N. H., December 2, 1833. 

Mecuanics’ Wives.—Speaking of the middle) 
ranks of life, a good writer observes : 

‘There we behold woman in all her glory :} 
not a doll to carry silks and jewels, not a poppet! 
to be flattered by profane adoration, reverenced| 
to-day, discarded to-morrow; always jostled! 
vut of the place which nature and society would! 
assign her, by sensuality or by contempt; ad-| 
mired, but not respected ; desired, but not} 
esteemed ; ruling by passion, not affection ;| 
imparting her weakness, not her constancy, to) 
the sex she would exalt; the source and mirror, 
of vanity. We see her as a wife partaking the 
eares and cheering the anxiety of a husband,| 
dividing his toils by her domestic diligence,| 
spreading cheerfulness around her; for his! 
sake sharing the decent refinements of the! 
world, without being vain of them; placing all 
her joys and her happiness in the man she 
loves. As a mother, we find her the affection-| 
ate, the ardent instructress of the children 
whom she has tended from their infancy ; train- 
ing them up to thought and virtue, to piety and 

















‘coach should run to Birmingham. 


[ Api, 





addressing them as rational 
beings ; and preparing them to become men and 
women in turn. Mechanics’ daughters make 
the best wives in the world.” 





Sream-CarriagEs on Common Roads.—In 
\the December number of the Repertory of Patent 
Inventions, we find the following account of the 
performance of a steam-carriage on Common 
roads, which is deemed by many to be conclu. 
sive evidence of their ultimate success. 


Steam-Carriages on Common Rodda ; tvith « 

Notice of the Journey to Stoney Stratford. 

We are not disappointed in the expec. 
tations we hold out, that “ steam-carnages 
might soon be expected on our common 
roads,” a company being now formed for 
improving the roads, and running steam. 
carriages between London, Birmingham, 
Liverpool, and Holyhead : to be called the 
“London, Holyhead, and Liverpool Steam. 
Coach and Road Company,” Consulting En. 
gineer, Thomas Telford, Esq., Acting Engi. 
neer, John Macneill, Esquire. 

From the moment that Sir Charles Dance 
introduced his carriage to Messrs. Maudslay 
and Field—and those gentlemen saw enough 
to induce them to undertake to make repairs 
and changes in the practical details—we 
were satisfied that the day was not far distant 
when this description of conveyance would 
become general; and it only required that 
the old carriage should be vamped up suffi- 
ciently to perform a journey of some extent, 
carrying such parties as could duly appre. 
ciate the performance ; and who, from their 
practical experience, would judge whether 
sufficient had been done to justify them in 
lending their characters in the future ad- 
vancement of this important project. The 
Brighton journey, from the admirable man. 
ner in which it was performed, naturally 
turned the attention of scientific men to the 
subject ; and the regular running of the car. 
riage between London and Greenwich for 
eight successive days (Sundays excepted), 
added to the general feeling, that enough had 
been accomplished to warrant that more de- 
cided steps should be taken to advance the 
introduction of steam conveyance on our 
common roads. Hence it was proposed by 
a number of influential individuals, that « 
further trial should be made of the engine, 
with a view to forming a company between 
London and Holyhead, should Mr. Telford 
and other engineers be of opinion that the 


become practicable ; and a proposition was 


We have 
already expressed our opinion that the car- 
riage had performed more than could have 
been expected, from the inequality of many 
of its parts ; and it would probably (as far as 
the public opinion was concerned) have been 
desirable not again to have put the carriage 
on the road; this was the opinion of many, 
particularly of Sir Charles Dance himself. 
The liberal manner however in which Mr. 
Telford and other engineers and scientific 
men had taken up the matter, and had tender- 
ed their talent to bring the carriage before 
the public, at once induced Sir Charles to 
igive his approbation to the journey, more 
particularly as the engineers gave it as their 
opinion, that although they might not arrive 
at Birmingbam, owing to the state of the 
carriage, together with the badness of some 
parts of the roads, they would be equally 














application of steam on common roads had | 


made to Sir Charles Dance, that his steam- | 
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well able to form a decided opinion from 
what the present carriage was capable of 
performing, as to what more might be ex.) 
pected from a new carriage built by practi-| 
cal workmen, and with due attention to the| 
proper distribution of strength. The ques-| 
tion to be decided was, whether the princi-| 
ple was good; if, after a fair trial, the an-| 
swer should be in the affirmative, then there! 
would be no doubt that, placed in practical 
hands, engines would be produced capable) 
of performing with as much certainty as any 
other means of conveyance, and with an in-) 
creased degree of speed and safety : on the) 
other hand, should the opinion prove unfavor- 
able, and the principle be censidered de- 
fective, this knowledge must have determined 
Sir Charles Dance on abandoning all fur- 
ther attempts to realize his great undertak-| 
ing. Having given these introductory re- 
marks, we cannot but express our pleasure 
in recording the liberal manner in which the) 
engineers and other scientific men have come, 
forward to advance so great a national un-| 
dertaking, and by their characters and tal-| 
ent have given weight to the cause in which) 
Sir Charles has so long, so arduously, and’ 
we may now add, so successfully labored. 
We are hdppy in being able thus to state,| 
that the question of the practicability of| 
steam conveyance on our present reads is) 
now set at rest; because we are aware that; 
many and various reports have gone abroad) 
with respect tothe Birmingham trip ; but we! 
doubt not that the results which we have 
given will show, that what was performed 
on that day convinced all parties present 
that enough had been done. 

We will conclude our notice of this sub-) 
ject, by giving a few particulars of the jour-| 
ney of the steam carriage from London to) 
Stoney Stratford, taken from the note book! 
of one ,of the gentlemen present. “ On! 
Friday, the first of November, 1833, Sir 
Charles Dance’s steam carriage started from) 
Gray’s Inn Road, at about twenty minutes, 
after three o’clock, A. M., passing through) 
Highgate Archway, arrived at the Welling-| 
ton (between five and six miles) in thirty-| 
three minutes, the road being on the rise all) 
the way. At this place coke and water were, 
taken in. When again about to start, it was, 
discovered that the weld at the joint of one; 
of the tubes had given way, and that the wa-| 
ter was flowing copiously ; the carriage was) 
run into the yard, and the fire put out, in or-} 
der to repair the defect. 





Mr. Field, on exa-| 
mination, directed the man to cut out the de-| 
fective part, and plug the ends; this was a 
work of time, owing to the want of tools. | 
The object however was accomplished, and 
after four hours’ delay the fire was again light-| 
ed, and the carriage once more took the road, 
and without further accident arrived at Sto- 
ney Stratford, fifty-two miles ; at which place 
it was determined to dine and stay the night,| 
and proceed forward next day to Birming-| 
ham. In the morning, on lighting the fire,, 
it was discovered that the pipe was still de-| 
fective, and would require to be removed | 
that good joints might be made; this must, 
necessarily cause delay. On a conversa-| 
tion of the parties it was generally agreed,| 
that the practicability and economy of em.) 
ploying steam carriages as a means of trans.| 
port for passengers on turnpike roads was 
fully established. The carriage remained at! 
Stoney Stratford on Sunday, and was to have, 
returned to town on Monday ; but there on) 
ing a meeting of magistrates and commis. 
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sioners of public works on that day, who ex- 
pressed a desire of seeing the performance 
of the carriage, it was determined to delay 
the return till ‘Tuesday, on which day it 
came to town, a distance of fifty-two miles, 
in four hours and forty-five minutes, even 
with the bad state of the roads. 

“We have with pleasure spoken of the li- 
berality of one party of individuals, we cannot 
pass over in silence the illiberality of others. 
Immediately on its being determined that the 
steam carriage should go to Birmingham, 
Mr. Macneill (one of the engineers of the 
Holyhead roads), assisted by Mr. Gordon, 
undertook to make arrangements for sup- 
plies of coke and water at proper distances ; 
by this means it soon became generally 
known that the carriage was expected ; and 
in addition te the already bad state of this 
portion of the roads (the St. Alban’s trust), 
soft gravel to the depth of ten inches was 
laid over many parts, with a view to stop 
the carriage ; but we leave this disgraceful 
conduct to receive its proper notice in the 
annual report to government of the commis- 
sioners and engineers of the roads. With 
the exception of this trust, the most liberal 
feeling was displayed by all parties and eve- 
ry facility afforded.” 

One of the principal roads having thus 
been taken up, and countenanced by some 
of our most celebrated engineers, leaves no 
doubt that attention will soon be called to 
other roads. An important benefit attending 
improving the present roads is, that the 
course of the traffic will remain unaltered; 
and thus the immense interests embraced on 
the “road sides,” throughout the country, 
will retain and perhaps increase their value. 

The subject of road making becoming thus 
a matter of the greatest importance, we hope 
to be able to give some particulars of the 
improvements which have been judiciously 
made on the Holyhead road; and we shall 
be happy to receive any information on this 
subject from our correspondents ; for we are 
anxious to see every possible improvement 
introduced in our means of conveyance, 
whether on canals, railways, or common 
roads; we are advocates for all, for each 
means has its advantages; and we do not 
hesitate to say, that England,is as much in- 
debted for her prosperity to the facility of 
conveying her produce, as to any part of| 
her economy. 

Since writing the above, we have been fa- 
vored with a copy of the report of the engi. 
neers who accompanied the carriage, which 
we subjoin. 


|| Report of the Result of an Experimental 


Journey upon the Mail-Coach Line of the 

Holyhead Road, in Lieutenant Colonel Sir 

Charles Dance’s Steam Carriage, on the 

lst November, 1833. 

Public attention having been attracted to 
the practicability of travelling with locomo- 
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urbs of the metropolis without the slightest 
inconvenience to the public, we were desi- 
rous of personally making an experiment of 
the facility with which a carriage of that de. . 
scription could perform a journey of consi- 
derable length; and having selected the 
mail coach line of the Holyhead road for the 
purpose of such experiment, we made an 
we. cHg with Sir Charles Dance for the 
use of his Carriage, on Friday, the 1st inst. 
*The weight of the carriage, with the wa- 

ter, coke, ard three persons upon it, was 

about - : : : 3 tons, 5 cwt. 
The weight of the omnibus 

coach attached to it . 5 Bee 
The weight of the passengers, 
their luggage, and some ad- 


ditional sacks of coke, about 1 “ 15 





Making the gross weight moved, 6 tons, Ocwt. 

The motive power was an engine with 
two cylinders, seven inches in diameter and 
sixteen inches stroke. The pressure of 
steam on the tubes constituting the boiler, or 
generator, was not allowed to exceed 100 Ibe. 
per square inch. 

Before the carriage had proceeded six 
miles, one of the tubes of which Sir Charles 
Dance’s boiler is composed was found to 
leak so fast as to render repair absolutely 
necessary: it was also apparent, that the 
size of the engine was not sufficient to car- 
ry so great a weight along a heavy road at 
any high velocity. 

The weather was by no means favorable, 
there having been much rain in the course 
of the night and morning, so as to make the 
road heavy, added to which the winter ceat- 
ing of new materials had, in many places, 
been laid upon the road. Notwithstanding 
these obstacles, upon our arrival at Stoney 
Stratford, 524 miles from town, it was found 
by Messrs. Macneill and Carpmael, who had 
taken accurate minutes of the loss of time oc- 
casioned by stoppages, that the average rate 
of travelling had been seven miles per hour. 

Thus there can be no doubt, that with a 
well constructed engine of greater power, a 
steam carriage conveyance between London 
and Birmingham, at a velocity unattainable 
by horses, and limited only by safety, might 
be maintained ; and it is our conviction that 
such a project might be undertaken with 
great advantage to the public, more particu- 
larly if, as might obviously be the case, 
without interfering with the general use of 
the road, a portion of it were to be prepared 
and kept in a state most suitable for travelling 
in locomotive steam carriages. 


Tnomas Tetrorp, President of the Soci- 
ety of Civil Engineers. 

Jonn Rickman, Secretary and Commis 
sioner of Highland Roads and Bridges. 

C. W. Pastry, Lieut. Col. Commanding 
the Royal Engineers, Chatham. 

Bryan Donxrn, Civil Engineer, 





tive engines upon ordinary turnpike roads, 
by areport of a Committee of the House of} 
Commons, of the 12th of October, 1831, 
stating that, in the opinion of the committee, 
the practicability of such mode of travelling 
had been fully established ; and more re- 
cently by a report of a journey to and from 
Brighton having been successfully performed 
by Lieutenant Colonel Sir Charles Dance’s 
steam carriage, as well as by the fact that 
the same carriage was daily in use between 
London and Greenwich, conveying nume- 











rous passengers through the crowded sub- 


Timetny Braman, Civil Engiseer. 

Joun Tuomas, Civil Engineer. 

Josuva Frerp, Civil Engineer. 

Joun Macnwatt, Engineer to the Holy. 
head Roads. 

Asx. Gorpon, Civil Engineer. 

Wma. Carpmaet, Civil Engineer. 

J. Stupson, Engineer to the 
Water-Works. 


London, November, 1833. 


Chelsea 








* Those facts have been ascertained by Mr. Joshua 
Field, Mr. John Macneill, and Mr. Alexander Gordon, 
'eivil engineers. iinet 3 














Grant Tuorsurn. Esq. the celebrated| 
seedsman of New-York, the Lawrie Todd of 


Galt’s novel of that name, arrived in Lon- 
don from New-York inthe last week of Oc- 


tober, and, after.remaining a few weeks, will] 


proceed to Scotland to visit his father (who 
18 still alive, and ninety-two years of age), 
in the neighborhood of Dalkeith. Mr. ‘Thor- 
burn proposes to return to London in Feb. 
ruary, and to embark again for America in 
March, taking with him an extensive assort- 
ment of trees, plants, and seeds. Mr. Thor- 
burn assures us that he has seen no seed or 
plant establishment in or about London, not 
even excepting Chubb’s splendid shop in 
Newgate street, or the Bedford conservato- 
ries, at all to be compared to his own store 
in New-York. Mr. Thorburn has also brought 
with him his auto-biography, with the inten- 
tion of publishing it in London.—{Loudon’s 
Magazine, Dec. 1833.] 





A Pustic Cemerery has recently been 
roposed for Manchester and its vicinity. 
y a prospectus which has been sent us, it 
appears that the capital is to be raised in 
shares of ten pounds each. We wish the 


seheme success, and hope a sufficiently ex-| 


tensive piece of ground will be purchased, 
and that it will be laid out in an appropriate 
style. We say appropriate, because we 
have never yet seen a British cemetery ap- 

ropriately laid out. The best is Liverpool, 
_— the artist had only to follow the ac- 
cidental features of the spot. In gene- 
ral, the great fault is the employment of 
curved lines in the walks, which renders the 
cemetery like a pleasure ground, instead o1 

iving it a distinctive character. In our 
forthcoming Encyclopedia of Landscape 
Gardening we shull have a good deal to say 
on this subject. —[ Loudon. } 





Forrign Grares.—We have never seen 
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quence, recommend that numerous plants of 
this shrub be planted near to apiaries. 


Caraccas Wurat.—Of the wheat of the 
neighborhood of Victoria, a village in the 
province of Caraccas, which Humboldt, in 
his personal narrative, p. 104-107, has no. 
ticed as being very productive, andas ripening 
in Victoria in 70 or 75 days from the sow. 
ing, Dr. Hamilton, 15 Oxford Place, Ply- 
mouth, has received seeds from Sir R. K. 
Porter, and distributed them in small quanti- 
ties to various individuals in Britain. He 
has sent us 125 grains, which we have placed 
in hands that will properly apply them, and 
eventually, we trust, enable us to communi- 
cate the result. We are, however, altoge- 
ther doubtful of “ its coming to maturity” in 
this climate, “‘ in the singularly short space 
of time spoken of by Humboldt ;” and as 
the grains “ appear smaller, and of a darker 
color,” than those of our own wheats, we 
scarcely at all participate in Dr. Hamilton’s 
sanguine expectations respecting it; still, 
this is no reason why every experiment 
should not be tried. Dr. Hamilton, after 
soaking two grains for twenty-four hours in 
a.solution of oxalic acid, sowed them on 
August 26, and on August 29 he wrote— 
“They are now above ground, in a pot in 
one of my windows, and I am in the hope or 
i|their perfecting their crop in November.” 
Dr. Hamilton conceives the possibility of 
three crops in a year being attained, ‘ even 
in this cold country, in favorable seasuns and 
situations.” —[Gardener’s Mag. ] 











Exrractr or Sumac.—This substance is 
prepared in Sicily, and is used for dying and 
tanning skins. It occupies the one-hundredth 
part of the volume of common sumac. It is 
dissolved in tepid water. 





Antmats 1x Winrer.—There is no sub- 
ject more engaging to the student of nature, 





foreign grapes, whether {rom the continent} 


or Portugal, in greater abundance, of oneal various animals of our latitude. 


quality, or cheaper, than they are - this 
season. Nothing can exceed the size and| 
beauty of the Hamburgh or Frankenthal| 
rapes, brought from Holland, and seld in| 
| ok from Ls. to ls. 6d. apound. Arriv-| 
ing in less than 24 hours by the steam pack-| 
ets, they have all the plumpness and bluom 
of fresh gathered fruit. ‘The black Portu- 
gal grapes also arrive in little more than 


though part of the bloom and freshness of 


appearance of their berries is lost, yet for| 


eating, though not for show, they are unin- 
jured. Were there a proper demand for 
eating grapes from Portugal, the Muscats 
and Frontignacs would doubtless be cultiva- 
ted there, when the poor man in this coun- 
try would be able to have-on his table as 
good grapes as the richest. The same may 
be said as to the pine apple, which doubtless 
might be cultivated in Portugal at far less 
expense than in England, and steam would 
soon transport them to the remotest parts of 
Britain, nay, of Europe. After a few more 
years of struggling, French wines will be as 
cheap in England as in France. Thus, then, 
the tendency of all things is to equalization, 
and those who now produce every thing will 
ultimately also enjey every thing.—[ Loudon, 
Dec. 1833. ] 





Bees are particularly fond of the flowers| 
of the snowberry bush (Symphoria racemo- 
sa, Ph.): so I find, and I would, in conse- 


al 
week by means of the steam packets ; and| 


than that which relates to the hibernation ot 
The racoon 
and woodchuck, who lay up food for their 
winter stock, hibernate in dens among the 


taking advantage of a thaw end a short time 
of warm weather, sallies forth from his winter 
quarters for a night or two, although never 
in pursuit of food ; but the latter is awakened] 
from his repose only by the return of warm 
weather. I am credibly informed that the 
late Col. Jeremiah Wadsworth, of Hartford, 
with a view of experiment, procured a young! 
\||woodchuck to be petted in the house. Upon| 
\|the approach of winter, the animal, impelled 
by instinct, took up his abode for hibernation 
||behind a row of casks in the cellar—not by 
\|burrowing in the ground, but by making for} 
‘|himself a small excavation on the surface, in| 
which he planted hinself in a circular form, 
i position the most accommodating to his con-| 
dition. Many times during the winter, Col.| 
W., to gratify the curiosity of his friends, di-| 
rected the woodchuck to be brought up. The 
torpid animal, after lying fifteen or twenty; 
minutes on the carpet before a cheering fire 
in the sitting room, would begin to yawn, then 
stretch out one limb after another, open its) 
eyes, slowly raise itself on its feet, and walk 
rather awkwardly from the immediate influ- 
ence of the fire, appearing very weary till 
returned to bed in the cellar, uniformly re- 
fusing nourishment of any kind during the 
time of its hibernation.—[American Journa! 
of Science. | 














rocks, and in deep burrows below frost. The)! 
former, it is true, sometimes in February,|| 








| Frencn Metnop or TransPLANTING.— 
During dry weather the gardeners of Paris 
ido not wait for rain, as ours generally do; 
but, as soon as their crops require removing, 
it is done in the following manner: Having 
chosen the spot, they well water the top, and 
immediately dig it under, and afterwards wa. 
iter the fresh surface, and as svon as it is dry 
jenough, it is raked, and the plants put in with. 
lout any regard to the mid-day sun; they 
coutinue to water the bed three or four times 
a-day, until the plants have taken root. It is 
surprising how soon lettuces, cabbages, &c. 
will be well rooted by such treatment, and 
with what vigor they grow after the first 
shower of rain. What would have been the 
‘state of such plants had they remained in the 
seed bed? ‘They would have drawn each 
other ; their first leaves would have dropped 
off, and general debility would have follow. 
led, not easy to be removed: but, by the 
iFrench treatment, not a leaf will be lost. 
|Now, if we consider the principle, it is sim- 
iply this : that every plant placed in the sun in 
‘water will in no way flag, and the continued 
‘wet state of the bed for the first few days is 
‘Similar to it; besides, the presence of the 
‘sun contributes powerfully to the rooting of 
the plants. 








An Improvement IN THE Mopr oF Rats- 
ING ANNUAL FLowrrs—After sowing the 
‘patch of seeds, and covering it with fine 
moist soil, place a garden.pot inversely over 
jit, until the seeds have struck root; then 
jraise the pot two or three inches, keeping it 
jthus supported for a few days, and then 
‘remove it entirely. The pot not only keeps 
‘the soil moist, but by the sun heating the pot, 
ithe seéds come up much more quickly than 
‘otherwise they would do, in consequence of 
iwhich the seeds need not be sown so early by 
ja fortnight or upwards. ‘The young plants 
are therefore less exposed to injury from cold 
or severe spring frosts. Hollow tiles, instead 
lof pots, answer equally well, except that, 
lwhere mice are, they have access to the 
ends.—[Gardener’s Mag. } 





Nersery From Svuckers.—I have re- 
cently split off sprouts or suckers from the 
jtrunks. of old trees, at the ground, having but 
a very few small fibres only, on one side of 
them, some of the stocks being of a large size, 
for setting as nursery trees. I have them, 
now in a very thrifty state, grafted and pro- 
ducing very fine fruit. | have two small 
inurseriés ; one of about one thousand trees, 
seton light soil; have never been manured ; 
but have been kept well hoed. These trees 
are all grafted or inoculated. This nursery 
has been extolled for its beautiful and thrifty 
appearance ; but has been much shocked by 
the late severe winters. These trees were 
all sprouts taken from the trunks ef old trees 
at the ground, when small; most were from 
‘four to twelve inches long; some few were 
more, and split off with an ax or some other 
tool ; they were split off from under the sur- 
face of the ground, with, perhaps, a little of 
the bark of the old tree, forming a bulb, with 
generally a very small portion of fibres on 
one side, often next to none: twenty, thirty, 
ito forty, have been taken from one tree; and 
‘| have no recollection of ever knowing ane to 
die. A few of those trees have produced 
handsome fruit. They exhibit no dwarfish 
jappearance. Several have been set out 
jfrom this nursery ; they appear as handsome- 
ily rooted as any trees whatever ; and I can. 
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not but recommend this method as the safest, | 
quickest, and cheapest method for a farmer to); 
rear his own apple and peach trees. 





Internal Improvements, No. 1V. By F. To) 


AMERICAN GARDENER’S MAGAZINE. 


of prosperity, that the infawtine exertions of 
such district be carefully fostered and guarded 
against all undue encroachments—thus, an 
avenue being laid open, no iurther apprehen- 
sion need be entertained. A change of condi- 


the Editor of the American Railroad Journal!|tion will soon be manifested by increased acti- 
and Advocate of Internal Improvements. _||¥ity and prosperity; and its necessities will 


Sin,—Before taking leave of the subject o 


indulgence for a few moments, to make a brief! 
reply and offer a few remarks in relation to an 
objection that has been frequently advanced 
ugainst the indiscriminate adoption of M‘Adam’s 
system of construction. 
been stated, that there are spots highly favored 
in themselves as to natural advantages,—rich 
in every mineral and agricultural resource—but 
at the same time so sequestered and shut out 
beyond the pale of intercourse with more popu- 
lous parts of the country, as to render them un- 
available, except to a very limited extent. Ca- 
agerem however, cannot be induced to embark 
n projects that offer but little promise of profit, 
and that little uncertain and remote. They require 
something more tangible, and will not seek in 
distant quarters for that which they may have 
without seeking at home ; and it therefore 
stands to reason, that so long as safer and more 
advantageous investments are to be met with 
here by greater facilities, such places, how- 
ever strong their claim to notice may be, must 
of necessity remain im a state of crude, unculti- 
vated nature, or be content with such modifi- 


cations of approved plans as may be in some}|| 


degree commensurate with their available 
means. 

We are no friends to the forcing system, and 
would at any time use our best efforts to dis- 


courage any project having a tendency to that | 


It may be true, as has|| 


thenceforth be promptly met by additional faci- 


a roads, we must intreat your further 'lities : for, as the motive that first incites to 


action stimulates with greater force to perseve- 
rance, so the enjoyment of increased prosperi- 
ty animates to still greater exertions for its 
lconsummation. 

| As civilization attains a higher degree of per- 
fection, and commerce becomes more generally 
jextended, the luxuries and comforts of life de- 
mand the adoption of some new mode of com- 
munication more suitable to the advanced state 
of the arts and manufactures. Railroads and 
|canals thence took their rise ; and all countries 
ito which ancient history directs our attention, 
seem to have availed of them according as ne- 
cessity has dictated or circumstances justified. 
Indeed, it is a remarkable fact, that the only 


| 





|primitive state of barbarism and ignorance are 
|those which are destitute of the means of in- 
‘land navigation. This is strikingly exemplified 
in the inland parts of Africa, tod in that part o1 
Asia lying north of the Euxine and Caspian— 
tne ancient Scythia and the modern Tartary 
and Siberia. n the other hand, wherever 
these means have been enjoyed, there civiliza- 
tion has prospered, and the arts and sciences 
jhave flourished. Thus, Egypt was the~birth- 
iplace of agriculture and manufactures—the 
banks of the Nile were the sites of its towns 
land villages, which, together with those of the 
ancient Tadeas and Chinese, derived their 





end; but, we still think that some substitute jprosperous condition and immense wealth al- 


might be safely recommended to meet such 
cases as those alluded to above, without in any|! 
manner compromising the great end of Internal 


Improvements, which is to bring out to the!) 


j=ont exclusively from their inland navigation. 
The experience of past ages therefore proves 


ito us that every means, having for its end the 


promotion of internal commerce, is deserving 


best advantage the resources of a country by||the consideration of all civilized communities, 


any means that the nature and extent of those 
resources will justify. Ifa substitute be adopt- 
ed, it should combine in its qualifications a hard 


and even surface, with great cheapness of con-|/of agriculture or manufactures. 


struction. These are qualities indispensably 
necessary tothe furtherance of the end in view 
—and as they seem to be embodied in a plan 
recently proposed by an engineer of some emi- 
nence in Ohio, we shall content ourselves in 
referring to a former number of this journal for 
a full explanation of its principles, by observ-|| 
ing that much depends upon the quality and 
sensoning of the timber used in the formation 
of the ways. Evaporation principally takes|| 
place in the direction of the fibres of the wood ;|| 
and the juxtaposition of the parts where green)|| 


timber is used must therefore prevent the whole} accomp 


escape of the natural juices. Decay, under|| 
these circumstances, is soon engendered, and 
the durability of the road thereby materially), 
affected. The originality and real merit of the 
plan, however, recommend it warmly to no-| 
tice ; and, as applicable to the cases alluded to}| 
above, where preliminary measures are neces-|, 
sary to the introduction of more perfect means, 
it is particularly deserving of attention. For 
the end ever to be kept in view in the introduc- 
tion’ of all improvements and innovations, 
should be the best interest of the particular|) 
section of country through which it may 
pass; and to this effect such measures only|| 
should be adopted as a calm and deliberate ex-|| 
amination of its condition, with a careful inves-|| 
tigation of its capacity of improvement, may 
dictate as most conducive to the speedy deve.|, 
lopment of its natural resources. It will be}! 
admitted that every district possesses certain|| 
capabilities, which are only prevented from|| 
being brought into action by its distance from 
some sea-port town ; and that every place hav- 
ing a tendency to increase its facilities of in- 
tercourse therewith must exercise a corre- 
sponding influence on the improvement of its 
condition. It is still, however, of vital impor- 
tance to the early and successful establishmen 


} 








and particularly of one like our own, in the en- 
|joyment of every variety of soil and clime, and 
‘capable of every species of production, either 
The system 
jof society is so complex in its charaeter, and 
\its various orders so mutually interwoven by 
jnatural causes, that a good effect cannot be 
‘produced in any one part without exercising a 
‘corresponding happy influence over the other ; 
| generating thereby a mutual dependance among 
all classes—the high, the low—the rich, the poor 
\—the agriculturist, the manufacturer. The inte- 
irests of each converge towards the same point ; 
and it should, therefore, be the duty of each, 


leollectively and individually, to concentrate 


their energies, and unite their efforts, to the 
lishment of the same great end. Once 
establish a mutual interchange of the different 


|produets of industry, by facilitating the means 
lof intercourse between distant places, and the 


very objects of that industry thence become 
more varied, and the general commerce of the 
country less liable to interruption from the 
effects of artificial causes; and the action of 
any particular calamity, to which every socie- 
ty in its social character is more or less ex- 
posed, would thence produce but a temporary 
and partial evil, and would find its own correc- 
tion in the reaction produced by a ‘continuation 
of the exciting cause. 

These remarks will not, of course, apply to 
a country exclusively possessing agricultural 
industry. In such country, the influence of 
foreign competition on its peculiar staples ex- 
ercises a direct tendency to stimulate produc- 
tion to an extent that is calculated to overstock 
and glut the market. The price of the article 
thence becomes insuflicient to meet the expense 
of raising it; and the cullivator, as a conse- 
quence, unless speedily relieved by the intro» 
duction either of new staples or new markets 
of consumption, must sooner or later sink un- 


der the pressure, and be reduced to the iowest 


state of poverty. A most deplorable instance 


of this truth has already been experienced in 


countries which have never emerged from their| 








some of the Southern States of this Union— 
where the very articles that, for many years, 
proved a fertile source of revenue to the culti- 
vator, became, not long since, owing to an ex- 
cessive production, so reduced in value as to 
be altogether inadequate to the task of main- 
taining him abvve actual want. 

But, however palpable the causes by which 
these effects are produced may appear, it is 
still a prolific source of speculation among phi- 
lanthropists how far the rapid extension of ma- 
nufactures, through the medium of machinery 
and internal improvements, is advantageous to 
a country as regards it mora! and secial condi- 
tion. It has been observed, and cannot be de- 
nied, that every improvement in machinery, 
by which manual labor is materially lessened, 
is calculated to produce distress with a certain 
class of the community, by depriving them of 
their usual means of employment, and obliging 
them thereby to recommence the world, so to 
speak, in the adoption of some new vocation. 
But, at the same time, it must be remembered 
that the direct may | of the operation of any 
improvement of this kind, is to increase the 
consumption of the product of its labors by 
lessening its nominal value. A wider field ‘is 
thus at once opened to enterprise—additional 
resources made attainable,—and, therefore, 
while the evil complained of is only temporary, 
and confined to a fimited, a very insignificant, 
numerical portion of that community, the bene- 
fit conferred is permanent and diffused through- 
out the whole mass of society. Besides, what 
tends more to elevate the condition of the poor 
—to exalt and ennoble the character of man— 
than the encouragement of all such means as 
will supersede the necessity for application of 
mere animal force? It is the dogvelin tenden- 
cy of his occupation which alone reduces the 
poor operator to the lowest grade of human de- 
Ne yoseg his conscience—and stifles in 
1is breast every natural feeling of moral excel- 
lence. Relieve his mind from this sense of 
degradation, and his ambition will soon take a 
loftier flight. He will feel a superiority over 
the brute creation that will elevate him above 
his former sphere and urge him on to greater 
efforts. The faculties of mind thus awakened 
will be thenceforth directed to the accomplish. 
ment of those means of luxury and enjoyment 
that before were only attainable at unceasing 
toil and labor. 

It is unnecessary to pursue this subject fur- 
ther ; for it is obvious that every improvement 
in machinery must be attended by results 
highly beneficial to the community at large ; 
and internal communications, as a step preli- 
minary to their introduction and application, 
should engage a lurge share of attention from 
every well wisher to his country. Let every 
channel, therefore, through whiclt information 
on the subject can be derived, be opened ‘to 
public inspection ; let its sources be examined 
with a view to the general good; and let its 
stream flow pure and unadulterated by the 
poison which has hitherte polluted it, and we 
then hazard nothing in the assertion that, under 
its genial influence, the arts of peace will be 
cherished and commercial reciprocities culti- 
vated. F. 


New-York, February 8, 1834. 





To restore Tartntep Brrr.—In the last 
fall I procured an acquaintance of mine in the 
country to put up a barrel of fat beef for my 
family’s use during the winter. The barrel of 
beef was sent to me agreeable to contract ; but 
before I had used one quarter part of it I ob- 
served it tainted, and so much so as to smell 
quite offensive. The beef being very fat and 
fine I was loth to throw it away. I made the 
following experiment: I procured a half bushel 
of charcoal, and after taking out the beef and 
throwing away the offensive pickle, I re-packed 
it in the barrel, laying the pieces of charcoal 
between the pieces ; and sailing a new pickle, 
and adding a little saltpetre, I covered the beef, 
and in about six days found it as sweet and 





good as it was when first put up. 
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Society Premiums.—The practice of giving, 
spoons and similar articles, spoken of by Lou- 
don, in the following article, has long been fol-| | 





lowed by. the New-York Horticultural Society. 
On former occasions we have recommended || 


valuable works, handsomely bound. | 


Weare happy to find that an increased atten-| 
tiem is paid generally to the gardens of cot-| 
tagers. .The emulation excited by the prizes, 
aves to this class can hardly fail in producing 
the happiest results. We have already men-|| 
tioned the practice of giving silver spoons,| 
cloeks, &c., instead of medals, as one which) 
we highly approved of; but we cannot say so! 
maueh in favor of a practice which we see has 
been adopted in some places, viz. that of giv- 
ing as prizes, shoes, coats, and other articles 

elothing. The spoons, clocks, &c. are arti- 
eles of luxury, which may descend, like heir- 
looms, from father to son, and may be possess- 
ed by any individual without his feeling any 
degradation in the idea that they have been 
given tohim. He knows that even dukes and 

rinces are proud of the prize cups which they 
ve won for horse-racing, fine cattle, &sc., and 
he looks upon his spoons in the same light. 
Articles of clothing, however, convey quite a 
different feeling. ‘The poor man knows that no 
one would presume to offer them to men of 
either rank or wealth, and, instead of signs of 
triumph, they become badges of poverty and 
deammlation. Prizes of books, especially to 
young gardeners, we cannot but highly approve 
ef; but, to give them the character of a prize, 
they ought to be handsomely bound, and to 
have some distinctive mark impressed on the 
back above the name, such as the words PRIZE 
VOLUME, or some other device. We are induced 
te mention this here, from having lately seen 
some volumes, in boards, given as prizes, with- 
eut any thing written on them to indicate that 
they were such. 











Tux Vina.—Mr. Sidney Weller says, in the, 
American Farmer, that vines, when young,) 
should have the ground kept loose about them, | 
and free from weeds—that they will no more 
bear neglect in these particulars thar corn or 
other hoed crops. 





Crover amMona Corn.—A friend of mine| 
sewed red clover aniong his corn after going| 
threugh with the cultivator the last time, the; 
seed was protected from the heat of the sun) 
by the corn, it consequently vegetated very) 
seon, and after the corn was cut off, there was, 
a luxuriant growth of clover, which afforded| 
fine pasture-for several suecessive seasons.| 
The red clover is an excellent manure : I have} 
raiged a fine crop of wheat, by ploughing in the| 
second growth after harvest.—[Am. Farmer. ] | 

Buiour on Appie Trexs.—Our apple trees) 
here are greatly injured, and some annually de-| 
stroyed, by the agency of what seems to be a} 
very feeble insect. We call it, from habit or} 
from some unassigned cause, “the American; 
Blight,” Aphis lanata; this noxious creature 
being known in some orchards by the more sig-, 
nificant name of “‘ white blight.” In the spring} 
ef the year a slight hoariness is observed upon 
the branches of certain species of our orchards.’ 
As the season advances this hoariness in-| 
ereases, it becomes cottony, and toward the, 
middle or end of summer, the under sides of| 
seme of the branches are invested with a thick! 
downy substance, so long as at times to be sen- 
sibly agitated by the air. Upon examining this) 
substance we find that it conceals a multitude of} 
small wingless creatures, which are busily em- 
ployed in preying upon the limb of the tree be- 
neath. Thies they are well enabled to do, by 
means of a beak terminating in a fine bristle :| 
thie being insinuated through the bark, and the! 
sappy part of the wood, enables the creature to, 
extract, as with asyringe, the sweet vital liquor, 
that cireulates in the plant. This terminating) 
bristle is not observe 








in every individual : in 


||Branch after branch is thus assailed until they, 


|jinto it three ounces of fish oil; the ingredients 
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those that possess it, it is of different lengths ;|\ease. Although this seems to show very conela- 


lland is usually, when not in use, so closely con.|/sively that leeches are the cause of the disease, 
cealed under the breast of the animal as to be||yet it requires further investi 


tion before the 


invisible. The alburnum or sap wood being question can be entirely settled.—[Gen. Fur.) 


thus wounded, rises up in excrescences and) 
nodes all over the branch, and deforma it; the! 
limb deprived of its nutriment, grows sickly 3] 
the leaves turn yellow, and the part perishes. | 


all become leafless, and the tree dies. 

This insect is vivaparous, or produces its! 
young alive, forming a cradle for them by dis-| 
charging from the extremities of its body a) 
quantity of long cottony matter, which beco-| 
ming interwoven and entangled, prevents the 
young from falling to the earth, and completely | 
envelopes the parent and offspring. This lan-' 
guinous vestiture seems to serve likewise as a. 





VineoarR In Cream.—Sir : The difficulty and 
labor frequently attending the churning of but- 
ter, led me to try a variety of experiments to 


eee if a method could be discovered for 
1 


naking butter come quicker than the usual 
mode. After trying several things, I found that 
by adding a table-spoon full of good vinegar to 
four gallons of cream, when put into the churn, 
I obtained butter in from seven to eight mi- 
nutes. If this information will be of any ser- 
vice to your subscribers, you are at liberty to 
publish it.—[Far. and Mech.] 


Potato Batis.—A lady of our acquaintanee 





vehicle for dispersing the anima!. The winds)! oo jinends the following preparation : 


wafting about small tufts of this downy matter, | 


Mix mashed potatoes with the yolk of an eg, 


convey the ith it fi : 
y the creature with it from tree to tree||__.oy them into balls—flour them—or egg an 


throughout the whole orchard. In the autumn,’ 
when this substance is generally long, the winds) 
and rains of the season effectually disperse 
these insects, and we observe them endeavor- 
ing to secrete themselves in the crannies of any| 
neighboring substance. 

he first visit of this aphis to us is by no! 
meansclear. The epithet of American blight! 
may be correctly applied ; but we have no suffi-| 
cient authority to conclude that we derived this| 
pest from that country. Normandy, and the| 
Netherlands too, have each been supposed to| 
have conferred this evil upon us ; but it bids | 





bread crum them—and fry them in clear drip- 
pings or larJ—or brown them in a Dutch oven. 





To preserve Booxs.—A few drops of any 
perfumed oil will secure libraries from the con. 
suming effects of mould and damp. Russian 
leather, which is perfumed with the tar of the 
birch tree, never moulders ; and merchants 
suffer large bales of this leather to remain in 
the London docks, knowing that it eannot sus- 
tain any injury from damp. This manner of 
preserving books with perfumed oil was known 
to the ancients. The Romans used oil of cedar 


fair to destroy, in progression, most of the old-||io preserve valuable MSS. Hence the expres- 


est and long esteem 


I have very successfully removed this blight! |i, 


fruit from our orchards. | sion used by Horace, “* Digna cedro,” mean- 


any work worthy of being anointed with 


from young trees, and from recently attacked |.edar oil, or, in other words, worthy of being 


places in those more advanced, by an easy ap-! 
plication: Melt three ounces of rosin in an! 
earthen pipkin, take it from the fire, and pour} 
perfectly unite, and when cold acquire the con-| 
sistence of honey. A slight degree of heat will 
liquify it; and in this state paint over every! 
node or infected part in the tree, using a com-| 


preserved and remembered.—[Greenf. Gaz.) 





Oxsirvuary.—Died, at the Norwich Nursery, 
on the 4th September last, Mre. Sarah Mackie, 
aged.59 years. This estimable person was the 
widow ot Mr. William Aram Mackie, and for 
the last sixteen years has conducted the busi- 
ness of this extensive fruit and forest tree nur- 


mon painter’s brush. This I prefer doing in sery, with the design of preserving the trade and 


the spring, or as soon as the hoariness appears. | 
The substance soon hardens and forms a var-, 
nish, which prevents any escape, and stifles the} 
individuals.—[{Journal of a Naturalist. ] 





Live Stock at CumBertanD Forp.—Ex-||guccession of her two e 
tract of a letter to the Editors of the Lexington '||, disappointed. 
jentered the period of manhood. 
||}sard Mackie) perished by an accident, while 


Observer and Reporter, dated 
Cumberland Ford, Ky., Jan. 7, 1834. 


its connections for her rising family. In the 
performance of this arduous task she was sin- 
gularly active and exemplary, and her exertions 
have been for many years attended with great 
success, though her wmee with regard to the 
der sons were painful- 
Both were cut off just as the 


The first (Ed- 


Sirs—As some of your many readers may be! shooting wildfowl at the mouth of the Tees ; 


gratified to know the amount of stock passing | 
‘ 


this place to market, in the year 1833, [ here-||ine small-pox, after vaccination. 


with send you the same, to dispose of as you 


and the second (George Mackie) fell a victim to 
Notwith- 


standing these bereavements, Mrs. Mackie still 


ig : ; F , 
may judge. continued the business with unabated attention 
| 


Horses, 5337 
1247 


Mules, 





for the benefit of her surviving children, until 
September last, when she was herself removed, 
after a very short illness. This nursery is an 


6584—probable value, $601,560 example of the rapid course of modern improve- 


Hogs, including some few shoats 


driven with beef cattle, 64,077— 512,578) 
Stall-fed beef, 915— 36,000! 
Total value, $1,150,128) 





Posts.—The Shakers at Union Village have 
been in the habit of making oak posts as du- 
rable as locust, by a very simple and easy) 
process. This is merely to bore a hole in that 
part of the post which will be just at the sur-, 
face of the earth, with such a slope as will carry 
it just below the surface, and fill it with salt. 


Bioopy Murrain.—A farmer in Madison 
county, Ohio, had lost several of his finest cat- 





tle by thie disease, and upon opening them he |death we have now to record. 


found leeches in their stomachs, much swollen 
by the blood they had extracted, and it was also 
found that leeches were living in the water at 
which the cattle were in the habit of drinking. 
Believing that this was the cause of the disease 
he changed the water, and in future only gave 
them that which was pure ; and for three years| 
his stock had not been troubled with that dis-! 





ment, for persons only lately dead could remem- 
ber the whole extent of the ground and a mile 
beyond it an entire heath, only used as a sheep 
walk. Yet this spot, which was taken into 
cultivation about sixty years ago, bas been ren- 
lered the centre from which a great part of 
Norfolk and Suffolk have been supplied with the 
numerous plantations which have so much im- 
proved this district. This change took place 
through the exertions of Mr. John Mackie, with 
whom the nursery originated, and from whom 
it descended, in 1797, to his two sons, William 
Aram and John Mackie, by whem it was con- 
ducted with great spirit and success, until their 
respective deaths in 1817 and 1818, when it 
fell into the hands of Mrs. Sarah Mackie, whose 
The Norwich 
Nursery will now be carried on by Mr. Frede- 
rick Mackie, the eldest surviving son, who has 
just added to the former stock the entire collec- 
tion of succulent plants lately belonging to Mr. 
Thomas Hitchen, of Norwich, which has been 
highly esteemed for the great rarity and beauty 
of the plants of which it consists.—J. @. Nor- 
wich, Nov. 1, 1838.—[Loudon.] ; _ 








